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THE LEADING AIREINE BETWEEN MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES 
The 


between | MEXICO CITY 
and NEWYORK 


The New (yorker 


and NEWYORK 


The Foltee 


between MEXICO CITY 
and CHICAGO 


The Mayan 


between MEXICO CITY 
EL FASO and LOS ANGELES 


“The Aztec,” “The New Yorker,” “The 
Toltec” and “The Mayan” are four sound 
reasons why day after day more people 
prefer to travel by American DC-6 Flag- 
ships. 


There is nothing as luxurious and modern 
as the DC-6 Flagships, with their incom- 
parable comfort of airconditioned cabins, 
exquisite meals aboard, soft and spacious 
seats and big picture windows to fully 
enjoy the scenic beauty along their route. 


On your next trip, remember that these 
four Flagships signify the best medium 
of transport between Mexico City, United 
States and Canada, and that American is 
the first airline in this country to establish 
DC-6 service. For reservations, call 
American Airlines or your travel agent 
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Diamouds of fine color and brillianey 


Jewelry and Watches of smart new design 
Exclusive patterns of Sterling Silverware 
A large selection of China and Glassware 


GIFTS IN GORGEOUS ARRAY TO MEMORIZE ALL 
HAPPY EVENTS 


(Juality, Smartness and Variety 
Moderately Priced 


You are Cordially invited to visit cur 
store and to view our Splendid Exhibition. 
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WELCOMES YOU 


With an ideal climate, comfort 


and pleasure all year around, 


NOW. ... or any time—enjoy this 
NEARBY TRIP “ABROAD”! 


Nowhere else can you find 
so many exciting things to 


see and do... 


Deep Sea Fishing. Water Skiing. Swimming. Hunting. the thrills 
of Bullfights, Cockfights, Jai-Alai, Horse Racing. the color and gayety of 
native Fiestas, marvelous landscapes, luxuriously appointed hotels, delicious 
cuisines, splendid nightclubs—all the sports and pleasures that you ever 
dreamed of. 

Only a few hours by plane, a few days by automobile or train from 
home. 


And while in Mexico a long-distance call will put you in contact with 


your home or business in a few minutes. 


Your money in Mexico goes further and you can stay longer. 
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Panoramica Acapulco Gro 


Come to Mexico, by train, by plane or in your é6wn car. Plan now 
to visit Mexico... for the gayest, most stimulating, most glorius vacation 


ever! 


For further information, write to 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


Avenida Juarez 89 México City, México 


Cable Address: DI-GE-TUR 
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VISITORS IN MEXICO: 


q Carry back with you the most memorable 


souvenir of your Mexican Visit 
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Mexico’s Monthly Review 
Now in its 27th year of publication. 


A subscription to this unique magazine-the oldest and finest of its 
kind inall Latin America- will renew your Mexican impressions each month 
as well as contribute a great deal toward your knowledge of this country. 


Use the coupon below and multiply your enjoyment of Mexicc, 


Petes: in U.S A. or Canada - Iwo Dollars 50 cents for one year, In 
Mexico 12.00 Pesos. In England and on .he Continent, Five Dollars. 
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Uruguay 3 Mexico City Mexico 
Please send me “MEXICAN LIFE” tor cre year, starting with the 
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The Growth of Mexico's Population 


CCORDING to the figures computed in the 

national census of 1950 Mexico's population 

has reached a total of 25,745,514. This num- 

ber, exceeding highest expectations, signifies 
an increase of 6,089,762, or that or 51.8 percent, over 
the population figure of 1940, which was that of 
19,635,552. It also reveals the fact that Mexico is one 
of the fastest growing countries in the world, 

In the distribution of this unprecedented increase 
the most conspicuous figures are those of 84.2 percent 
for the Federal Distriet and of 187.5 percent for the 
Northern Territory of Baja California. The popula- 
tion of the Federal District has grown during the 


the Northern Territory of Baja California from 78.907 
to 226,891. Following these, the states of Taman- 
lipas, Sonora and Morelos had the largest increase. 
while the states of Hidalgo, Zacatecas, Aguascalientes, 
Oaxaca and Queretaro the smailest. 

Of the 2.221 municipalities in the Republic, the 
following had the largest increase: Reynosa, Tamps , 
263.0 percent; Tijuana, B. C., 258.6; Mexieali, B. C., 
2539.9; Aeapuleo, Gro., 216.4; Matamoros, Tamps., 
191.8, and Ciudad Juarez, Chih. 149.4 percent. The 
group of municipalities with an increase of from 50 
to 100 pereent comprises: Torreon, Chihuahua, Du- 
rango, Lrapuato, Leon, Guadalajara, Monterrey, Pue- 
bla, Queretaro, San Luis Potosi, Veracruz, Mérida, 
Celaya, Salamanea, Gomez Palacio, Los Mochis, Man- 
zanillo, Ciudad del Carmen, Culiacin and Nuevo La- 
redo. 

On the whole, the increase in population has been 
more pronounced in the Northern section of the coun 
try than in the center or the South, and mainly in 
such regions where industrial and agricultural deve 
lopment has expanded local economy and is providing 
new sourees of livelihood. 

It is a notable fact that immigration has play- 
ed but a nominal role in the accelerated growth of 
Mexieo’s population, that of the six million in added 
population, immigration at most accounts for a hund- 
red thousand. The growth, moreover, would have been 
even more pronounced had it not been for the volua- 
minous and continuous emigration of Mexicans to the 
United States. To be exact. while during the fore- 
gone decade Mexico absorbed a hundred thousand in- 
hnigrants, approximately ten times that many Mevi- 
can eitizens have abandoned the country. 

The growth therefore must be attributed to the 
hasie eontributive factors of high birth rates and di- 
minishing mortality, to the margin acerned between 
these two phenomena. The following official figures 
reveal the extent of this margin: Infantile mortalitly, 
representing 109 per each thonsand births in 1940, de- 
clined to 98 per thousand in 1950) The figure of births 
for the vear 1949 is that of 1.109, 446, while that of 
~ortalitv is 438.278. Thus the inerease in population 
during that vear amounted to 671,168. 


The two underlying factors attest, on the other 
hand, a great improvement in the social and economic 
conditions of the nation—an improvement that must 
be mainly aseribed to progressive and able adminis 
tration, 

Following a plan traced by the government, Me 
xico has undergone in the course of the past decade 
an industrial and agricultural expansion without pa- 
rallel in its history. Its vast industrial development 
during that period is revealed in the figures of capi 
tal investment, which in 1940 represented a sum of 
790 million pesos and rose to over four billion at the 
end of 1950. Industrialization has radically altered 
the country’s economic structure. It has created a new 
field of employment for many thousands of Mexiean 
workers; it has eliminated the need of buying abroad 
most of the staple manufactured commodities the ma- 
tion consumes, and it has provided an outlet for its 
native raw materials, 

Mexico's agrienltural expansion, likewise to a 
very large extent the result of a comprehensive gov- 
‘roment program yhas fairly kept pace with its pheno- 
menal industrialization. Great extensions of tillable 
oil, added to the national acreage by numerous irriga 
tion systems built by the government in recent vears, 
unple credit facilities, and the introduction of modern 
equipment and methods, have contributed toward a 
signal increase in the size of the national erep. Solely 
during the past four and a half years, or since Miguel 
Aleman assumed the Presidenev. annual agrienttural 
production has increased from Jess than five million 
metric tons to almost seven million, 

Such rapid progress in agriculture and industry 
would have been impossible without the expansion in 
the system of communication, which during the mast 
ten years has also surprassed all former records. The 
hitherto isulated peninsulas of Yueatan and Paja Ca 
lifornia have been integrated with the main body of 
national terrritory through the construction of new 
railwavs, while an extensive network of new highways 
has opened vast and undeveloped regions for agrieut 
tural and industrial exploitation. 

The growth of population has been, moreover. 
accelerated by the official endeavors in the terrain 
of public health and education. The marked reduetion 
in the nation’s mortality rates has been due as mueb 
to progress in the economie field as to organized eam 
paigns against such destructive and endemic disease 
as malaria. smallpox and tuberculosis. Material pro 
gress, on the other hand, has been stimulated by the 
proeress in popular edueation, by the creation of ihen- 
of new sehools and the sustained campaien 
svainst illiteracy 

The foregone facts and figures lead us to the ob 
vious conelusion that the great increase in Mexico's 
nopulation clearly signifies a great improvement in 
its general norms of life. 
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The Mountain of Pity 


HiERE is an Arabian Nights’s tale conneeied with 

the Monte de Piedad, Mexico's tational pawn- 

shop and the oldest banking institution in the 

Republic, Like everything else around the **z6- 
“alo.” the **Mountain of Pity’’ had its story. It was 
founded in 1775, by Pedro Romero de Terreros, with 
a third of a million eapital—a charitable organization 
whose purpose was to lend money on personal proper- 
ty at low rates of interest, to free the poor from the 
greed of private loan-sharks. 

Pedro Terreros was a Santa Claus instead of a 
Shylock, but he could afford it. Tle owned tae bonan- 
va mine of Mexico, the famous Real del Monte at Pa- 
chuea, great silver city not far from the Capital, Te- 
rreros Was not always rich; he had been a mule-driver 
intil he strack silver in 1759. riches became fa- 
He loaned Carlos of Spain a million del- 
lars (which the monareh never paid back) and pres- 
ented the Royal Navy with two warships fully equip- 
ped. If the muleteer-miner was generous, so was the 
king. What matter if he gave only soft-soap in re- 
turn for silver? It was a silver-*tongued’’ exchange, 
anvway. Carlos gave the Mexiean a tithe—ecreated 
tim Count of Regla. 


By Arthemise Goertz 


The Count tivited his sovereign to visit him, pro- 
mising that he would pave the road from Veracruz 
te the Capital—seme two hundred and fifty miles 
with bullion for the reyal coach, and that he would 
plate the walls of the reyal bedroom with silver and 
stud the paths of the garden with ingots of the pre- 
cious metal. The King never came, but the Count 
carried out his lavish ideas when his children were 
baptized. The procession of guests and **padrinos”’ 
dined from silver plates and walked on bars of solid 
silver, 

Shortly after the Count’s death a subterranean 
river burst into the Real del Monte mine, and io-day 
he is remembered chiefly as founder of the Monte de 
Piedad. lis bust graces the front of the building. 
looking down benignly on the poor devils who come 
to pawn their treasures and the tourists and bargain- 
hunters in search of sensational buys. The loans ran- 
ge from centavos to thousands of pesos, and anything 
that has the slightest value can be pledged, except 
fortunately—livestock. And so, the name of the mule- 
teer-count who so loved pomp and luxury is reealled 
to-day only in a pile of dusty wares whieh fills ihe 
red tezontle strneture in the Zocalo. 

Of such little ironies is life composed... 


By Francisco J. Vazquez. 
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Water Color. 


Dojia Chabela 


OW, in the fall, we were in a sort of second 

spring. Trees came into bud, the papayas were 

fruiting, the violets were in second bloom, and 

on the shore were small clumsy ealves and 
frisky foals and baby burros with puzzted faces. One 
of the foals, with a white blaze between its eves and a 
brown coat the texture of a very expensive velvet cear- 
pet, stared at me for a startled moment and then hur- 
ried round behind Mama, whereupon Mama, witheut 
hothering to find out what had seared her offspring, 
gave a hearty hind kick, just in case. The duck was 
sitting, and Silvanite unearthed a clutch of turtle’s 
eggs from somewhere. Yet this was net an unusual 
fall. We had some real autumnal days, brisk. blue- 
skied. fresh. But the clouds were still hanging about, 
and the sunset plunged its rays into still, shineless 
water. where colors were drowned, leaving on the sur- 
face glimmers and glitters proper toe seashells, soap 
bubbles ard opals. On one of these evenings IT got 
out my little collection of epals and turned them this 
way and that. catching echoes of the opaleseence of 
the lake. 

Not many people like opals. [always suspect that 
many who will not confess to the superstition never- 
theless, in fact. entertain some unconscious fear of 
them. To me they are among the most beautiful of 
precious stones. alive with ‘‘the bright fire of the 
mby, the splendid purple of the amethyst. the green 
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By Helen Young. 


By Dane Chandos 


sea of the emerald, all scintillating together in an in- 
eredible play of light.” as Pliny deseribed them. The 
stone is curious, tor though it is usually tinted with 
some prevading color, its glitters result, net from any 
pigmentation, but simply from the refraction of light 
in the eracks that fissure it. The more eracks, the 
glitters. It is delicate—both soft and brittle 
and it is also porous, so that it must never be immer- 
sed in any liquid. 

Until the discovery of the Australian fields, all 
Europe's opals came from lungary. Nowadays Aus- 
tralian stones are the most prized, but | own some 
beautiful Hungarian opals in which the most brilliant 
fires flash through » milky mist. Sinee TU like opals, 1 
have naturally found my way in Mexico to Querétare 
where | have invarizhbly spent my time poking about 
in all the shops where opals are sold so that, till re- 
cently, | had never visited the Hill of the Bells with 
its chapel erected on the spot where Maximilian, Mi- 
ramon, and Mejia were executed. Mexican opals are 
not of the best. Few can really be classed as gem sto- 
nes, and many have only a few gleams of fire. There 
are quantities of vellow-red ones, which T call salad 
onpals, their tomato tones are usually shot with lettuee 
green, There are many, too, whose filmy red and 
brown shades suggest tea barely tinged with miik. 
There are some, pale and watery as moostones, which 
have no glitter, but which, at certain axgles, flush with 


a uniform glow of color like the opals of Llosake in 
Jiapan, and some of these are very charming. There 
are also blue, peacock-flashing stones, but these are 
usually small. However, if you find in opals the fas- 
eination that doe, vou ean pass agreeable hours in 
Querétaro, turning over the stones and oceasionally 
bargaining over some serap of blue flame, some glass- 
pale cabochon that, as you turn it, sheens all rose 
and lilac, Your pleasure will net cost you much, and 
whenever you turn out your store you are in the ‘na- 
vie cave of all the fairy tales. The troubie is that. 
though [always mean not to, | somehow often give 
my Mexiean opals away, and then T have te go vo 
Querétare again. On this occasion, looking at my ste- 
res, LE saw that [still had one that showed the change 
rather than the play of color, LE remembered that Dona 
Chabela had said) she had never seen one, and 
decided to give it to her. 

Dona Chabela is sentimental, hot iempered. gere- 
rous, mean, cheerful, remantieally devoted to 
jombstones all at once. She is immensely energetic 
and is always doing twenty things at the same jime. 
She has a week-end house in Ajijie. The Cornishmen 
who many years age worked the silver mine puilt st 
the foot of the hills a house, whieh after their depar- 
ture fell slowly into ruin. This was bought by Dona 
Chabela and her husband. They repaired it in spots 
ond added to it in spots, so that it is now a rambling 
structure full of surprises. Every now and then Don 
Sergio thought he would add a coal, shed. or 
Chabela wanted what she called a laboratory for ex- 
tracting her honey from the combs, or they thought 
they would have a new dining room, But the room ne- 
ver fulfills its destiny, for every weekend they come 
down from Guadalajara accompanied by hordes of 
friends and relatives, and sooner or later every room 
becomes a bedroom, Dota Chabela herself is very know- 
ledgeable about cooking, about everything to do with 
a garden, a huerta, bees, poultry, cattle, and crops. 
have often asked her help or advice, and she constant- 
ly sends me presents of fruit) trom her well-iended 
lrees, 

The next morning | walked slowly up the village 
andon to her house. found her in the patio. 

know what yeu've come about.’” she said. 
“That pit the workmen left when they were vetting 
eravel to fill your terrace, It would be troublesome 
to eut a drain all the way down to the shore, and 
spraying the water that collects is ugly and expensive. 
In just a minute FH tell you what te do.” As she 
spoke she fastened three buttons of her housecoat, one 
of whieh at once came undone again, releasing a bub- 
ble of pink flesh. “'VIH come back at once, 1 left 
my typewriter down in the earden last night. Look, 
here is a copy of the de Bronce.” believe 
any poetry can be as beautiful as Spanish.”’ 

She swept off. followed by five or six children 
who had been standing about in the patio, and [ start. 
ed to read Amado Nervo's rolling lines about the Tn- 
slio. the Race of Bronze. \oman and woman came in 
from the road, said good morning, sat down, and began 
to eat grapes, throwing the pips on the tiled floor, AN 
fat woman pulled a bed out of a room and began ve 
make it in the patie. From the kitchen, where about 
a dozen people seemed to he cooking at once, came ihe 
sounds of terrifie frying. Suddenly Chabela came 
back, carrying a hen. 

‘Look.’ she said. poor thing. She's new 
and all the others have been pecking her.”’ 

The hen had a deep wound on the back of its head 
and seemed very frightened. Dota Chabela went to 
the cabinet radio, opened it. and found a Worcester- 


Saree bottle, 
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she called to a small boy had’n no- 
ticed and who was half asleep in a rocking chair, ‘ge 
Into my room and bring me the cotton, It’s on top of 
at sack full of corn, with Sergio’s old hat, or else it's 
in that big sugar erate with my knitting and the gar- 
den hose. Now—’’ 

She poured alcohol from the sauce bottle over the 
hen Ss wound, Using an enormous quantity and splash- 
Ing it all over the floor, The boy brought the cotton. 

Now fetch some banana fiber”? she said. 

The boy went out into the huerta. After a 
minutes a girl, considerably older, came with the si- 
her, and Dofia Chabela tied a rakish bonnet of cotton 
over the hen’s head. Then she produced a bit of string 
from a drawer, tied one end to the hen’s leg ard the 
other to her own ankle. 

brought you this opal.’ said. **You see. ‘t 
looks like water, but turn it and it’s all almond green.”’ 

“Can pick some oranges?’ asked the girl. 
did T tell you my mother is coming today. with oy 

Everything's full,” said Chabela. don’t know 
What we can do. What a lovely stone. You need ba- 
nana trees.”* she added to me. 

The boy called Luisito came back with the iype- 
writer, which was covered with mango peelings. ‘Ju. 
Ra Chabela tlieked off the peelings, put a piece of 
paper in the machine and began to type furiously. 
The man and woman who had been eating rapes 
finished them and got up. 

“Now we're going.”” they said. “Until presentiy. 
Chabe. Where can we buy a little pig? 

“Tibureia has one.’ answered Dota Chabela, 
still typing. ‘‘She lives down by the chureh. Do you 
like the book?) Mexiean poetry is very beautital. Ta- 
panas soak up water. shall treasure this opal.”’ 

From a drawer of the table she produced a little 
box of cough lozenges and put the opal in with chem 
Suddenly a woman in black satin arrived. She had an 
elaborate hairdo, and had obviously come straight 
from the city, 

“Chabe!"" she cried, throwing wide her arms. 

Dona Chabela jumped up. and for a few minutes 
all was embraces and laughter and little cries of ‘how 
good to see vou again’? and “what a miracle.” While 
the hen tethered to Chabela’s ankle flopped and 
finttered, 

; “Twas just writing to vou,’ said Dota Chabela. 
“Now needn't. present Sefior Chandos. Conchita, 
relative of mine.”’ 

come for a week,’ said Conehita, “Ihive 
you a little hed for me? Or shall sleep tree with 
the fowls?”’ 

“OF course, Conchita.’’ said Dota Chabela. ** You 
shall sleep with me, and Lolita and Lupita can go with 
Tere and Bibiana, instead of Dera and she can go 
with the cook; she’s very tiny, and the eook has leas 
but no bugs. Oh—Id quite forgotten—Carmencita seid 
her mother and three brothers were coming ioday 
well, we'll put a wide bed in the new henhouse for 
them. The plaster isn’t quite dry, but never mind. 
Now sit down and tell me everything you've been 
loing.”* 

They chattered away, and members of the party 
drifted in and out of the patio, some of them ereeting 
Conchita with streams of emotion, some of them iust 
saying good morning and not being introduced, Car- 
mencita arrived and asked for some playing eards, 
which Dota Chabe found in the cupboard of her night 
table. The fat woman came out into the patio, said 
Well, it’s you, Conchita.’ and pushed her made bed 
back into her room. A man who had not appeared 
before, in brown trousers, ink shirt, and purple sus- 

Contipued on page 65 
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In Morelia 


IKE the cathedral and the long clean avenue of 

colonial houses, the central plaza of Morelia is 

most satisfying. At first glance, except for ocea- 

sional motorears, Captain Lyons would find the 
place more or less as he saw it in 1826. **The plaza,” 
he wrote, ‘tis remarkable as having broad piazzas on 
three of its sides, and the fine cathedral isolated from 
all other buildings bounding it on the east. A erowd- 
ed market is held here, and the venders display their 
goods, as is the general custom, beneath the shade 
of rude mat umbrellas.”’ 

The palm-leaf umbrellas have now become éeru- 
colored awnings, and the booths of the venders extend 
down lesser streets to the south until they reach ihe 
permanent roofed market several blocks away. Though 
the physical aspeets look much the same after twelve 
decades, the psychic atmosphere is considerably chang- 
ed. Class distinetions have been drastically leveled. 
All the people seem adequately clothed. There are no 
rags. no beggars. But in some of the booths. where 
there is a conglomeration of trashy kniekknacks and 
Japanese gewgaws, the shopkeepers’ faces look as ar- 
tificial as the tinsel they sell. 

“Por the most part.’ Thérese observed, In- 
dians at Toluea sell their own handierafts and look 
genuine.”* 

Here many of the Indians tooked oddly phony. 
And some of the mestizos strutted with an unwhole- 
some bravado, as if they were comine to learn the 
price of gadgets, but losing the sense of values. 


By Hudson Strode 


“It’s not fitting for voung girls to wear ihose 
cheap artificial flowers when the stalls abound in 
fresh blossoms.’* said, 

Looking at the Indians standing about the plaza 
and the booths of the al-freseo market in 1943, and 
vaguely measuring how far they had come in a cen- 
tury and twenty-two vears of Mexican independence, 
} remarked to Thérese and Wagus that though the 
Spaniard in Mexico exploited the Indians in the most 
shameful and sometimes savage manner, he at least 
did not kill them off until they became a negligible 
unit, as we did in the United States. He did not push 
them back by force or trickery to reservations, as we 
did. He did not attempt to exterminate whole tribes, 
as did the Spaniards in Argentina. Te set up his Eu- 
ropean culture in the midst of them and worked them 
into the extraordinary fabrie that is Mexico voday. 
Ile intermarried with them, which the white American 
did only in the rarest instances. Yet Spain and Mexico 
never really mingled harmoniously except in architee- 
ture and in art. The social strueture was wrought in 
a welter of rivalry, nettual contempt, and distrust, not 
ouly between whites and Indians, and whites and mes- 
tizos, and mestizos and Indians, but of whites among 
themselves, those born in Spain and those born in Me- 
xico. During his mission to Mexico, Mr) Ward was 
considerably surprised at the intensity of class feel- 
ing. In 1829. he wrote: 

“Tt beeame, at last. a passion, whieh indueed them 
te prefer the ties of native country to the blood. The 
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sun, Who had the misfortune to be born of a Creole 
mother, was considered as an inferior, in the house 
of his own father, to the European bookkeeper or clerk, 
for whom the daughter, if there were one, and a large 
share of the fortune, were reserved. ** Eres Criollo, y 
basta!’ ’—(You are a Creole, and that is enough! 
was a common phrase amongst che Spaniards when 
angry with their children; and was thought to ex- 
press all the contempt that it is in the power of lan- 
guage to convey. It was a term of ignominy, a verm 
of reproach, until time taught those, to whom it was 
applied, to use it rather as an honourable distinction, 
and to oppose it to that of Gachupin, as designating 
the party of those infatuated men, who imagined that 
ihe circumstances of having been born in the arid 
plains of Castille, or La Mancha, gave them a moral, 
and intellectual superiority, over all the inhabitants 
of the New World.”’ 


In 1943 a Spaniard was still called a) gachupin, 
with a contemptuous curl of the lip, but few cnough 
gachupins pass through Morelia’s plaza now. And 
Spaniards are no Jonger given eminence what 
called ‘society’? beeanse of their Continental birth. 
But the Spaniards still are prominent in business even 
it they are not much in evidence on ihe streets. They 
are the moneylenders, openly or through agents, and 
often the leading manufacturers and merchants, both 
wholesale and retail. And to them belong some of ihe 
best grocery shops. They have more enterprise snd 
initiative than the average Mexiean. And thongh che 
Mexicans dislike them, they are pleased to have che 
Spanish immigrants come beeause, as they say, “they 
lighten our nation’s complexion.” 


It seemed strange to us, as we sat in the plaza 
commenting and speculating on the social tabrie, that 
this beautifully preserved city: should have been che 
nurse or sueh potent revolutionary forces. Here che 
most tearing physical and ideologieal contentions have 
taken place. Only few paces between streets se- 
parated the birth-places of Morelia’s two most “amous 
sons, José Maria Morelos and the Emperor \ugustin 
de Tturbide. The latter was born in his Spanish 
ther’s fine town house, inte well-to-do comfort and 
high provineial social position. The former. a mestize 
with a purported strain of Negro blood, was dropped 
by his peasant mother behind a stranger’s loor, with- 
out benetit of midwife or manger’s straw. The 
country carpenter” Manuel Morelos had brought his 
spouse to market that last day of September 1765, and 
in the street her time of childbearing came upon her 
so suddenly that she was carried into the nearest house 
aud laid on the stone pavement behind the door, where 
the event was quickly over. The very spot is marked 
today, and commemorated with trumpeting words 
“Not only the eradte of liberty for Mexieo but oor 
the whole world.”’ 


Tturbide'’s silver-spoon birth eame also in late 
September but eighteen vears after that of Morelos, 
when José Maria was a husky peon mule-driver, The» 
{wo home-town boys, who did the most to bring bent 
the independence from Spain, became mortal rivals, 
and in the first vears of the rebellion Mturbide ‘ought 
against Morelos for Spain more violently than he later 
fought for Mexico's independence. At twenty-five Mo- 
relos left his job as farm laborer to study fer the oriest- 
hood, where he was instructed by Father Uidalgo, the 
priest whose Grito de Dolores in ISTO launched che 
fight for freedom. At the age of fifteen, young Itur- 
bide considered his own education completed and he- 
eame a second lieutenant in a regiment of provinejal 
infantry. Subseqvently both men developed remark- 
able military genins, Morelos the commander 
in chief of the rebel forees, while the vounger man as 
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colonel brought about his townsman’s final ruin and 
temporarily saved Mexico for the Spanish Crown, 

It is one of history’s little ironies that Iturbide 
who was chiefly responsible for strangling Mexico’s 
independence under the leadership of the fighting 
priests, should himself have won that independence 
less than a deeade later. On September 27, 1821, on 
his thirty-eight birthday, mounted on a prancing black 
horse, Iturbide made his triumphant entry into Mexico 
City as the strong man who lad severed Mexieo sor- 
ever from the rule of Spain. In 1822, by scheming io 
get himself ‘‘consecrated and crowned’? as Emperor 
Agustin 1, he became historically the first native-born 
ruler of Mexico sinee Cuanhtémoc, the noble nephew 
of Montezuma IL But his pretentious glory was short- 
lived. Within a year the imperial dynasty he had 
founded ernmbled before jeering mockery, and he was 
forced into exile. On his return from abroad without 
permission in July of IS2¢ this hero of Mexican inde- 
pendence was summarily riddled with bullets by an 
executioner’s squad. Before he had reached his forty- 
first birthday the earthly blaze of the meteoric [turbi- 
de was completely extinguished. 

For some years the mortal remains of the two ri- 
val liberators who fought for such opposed motives 
and ideals—one for the common man, one for the pri- 
vileged—reposed under the same roof in the cathedral 
of Mexico City. Much later, the dust of Morelos was 
accorded extraordinary honor and removed to the 
vault in the Monument of Independence. But) soon 
after the shooting of the whilom Emperor, the name 
of the city of his birth was changed from Valladolid 
to Morelia in honor of the one-time mule-driver, 

At first dusk the Indians who live at a distance 
begin to pack up their unsold goods and their meager 
purchases in preparation for the trot home. They sind 
it less tiring to trot than to walk. We watched one 
family start off. The father was first in line, with 
great bulging bag on his baek. The mother next iook 
her place, with a baby secured in her rebozo, papoose- 
fashion, and with a brace of submissive hens dangling 
from each hand. A) grandmother stood next with a 
bright woven basket in the erook of an arm. A vear- 
ling boy with a smaller sack like his father’s came 
next, and then two girls whe broke the single ‘ile 
and ran together, carrying some stalks of ‘lowers, .\s 
they moved off their silhouettes against the back- 
ground of church wall made a living frieze of singu- 
Yar charm. Though another drizzle had just begun, 
they seemed undaunted, and jogtrotted rhythmically, 
with masklike half-grins upon their faces, 

“They can trot like that for twenty miles,’’ caid 
Senor Sanchez, who had joined us. ‘tand never 

“Have they Waeus asked, 

“They can find their wav in the dark like cats.”’ 

“They look happy enough,’ Thérese said. ** Much 
hanper than the poor Indians at Toluea.”’ 

“Ah, that was this morning!"’ said Sefer Sén- 
chez. “By now at Toluea perhaps they too have had 
‘nough pulaue to make them forget their roubles. 
They sav a husband and a wite make compacts that 
one stays sober enough to guide the other home. Uus- 
hands and wives never get typsy at the same time.’’ 

From the shelter of a projecting baleony we wateh- 
ed the family’s orderly trotting as they took to the 
middle of the street. There was something so timeless 
and so harmonious in the movement of the file. And 
then a man in a eart said something that halted the 
feader. Each runner stopped preeisely in his tracks, 
‘ike the mechanical figures that appear to mark the 
honrs in certain old medieval elock towers. The brief 
colloquy ended. the trotting was  resumed—-with 
exaet intervals bteween the runners 

Continued on page 64 
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By Magdalena Casa Madrid. 


ahuatl Spring Song 


OTHING L had read prepared me for that car- 
nival. Many writers have described Mexican 
fiestas, but usually from the point of view of 
the Visiting White Lady: the author may wear 

pants, but the attitude remains the same. \ fiesta ‘s 
w subject for objectivity. 

The frequency and spirit of celebrations in) Te- 
peztlin, Morelia, is explained in part by its isolation. 
Aithough only a short distance from Mexieo City, it is 
ai the end of a by-road and not so long age could be 
reached only by footpaths, 

The pre-Lenten carnaval is one of the two big 
fiestas of the year, the other being a historical pa- 
cvant on September 8. On Friday and Saturday there 
isa tepid rodeo with loca! plow animals, and a banquet 
io the bus company employees of barbacoa (barbecued 
meat), tortillas (corn cakes), and pulque, that inevi- 
table vinegarish distillation of the maguey cactus. 
Monday, and Tuesday, the program is band 
vad orchestra musie all morning, danzantes (native 
dancers in costume) from three until hunger over- 
Lalanees their enthusiasm, and then dancing to the 
musie of three dance orchestras in the market place 
until some hour in the morning. 

The danzantes are the true earpaval, Most of 
them are young men and boys, although a few olde 
ren ean never resist the urge. They always wear 
shoes an indicative item, as a pair may mean two 
weeks’ wages: most danzantes of other regions are 
content with their, daily footgear, usually huaraches 
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with soles cut out of old automobile tires and secur- 
el to the bare feet by leather thongs. Their ankie- 
length silk robes of all eolors are edged around the 
yoke with lace and have a panel in back suspended 
from the shoulders on which may be embroidered any- 
thing from a traditional Aztee design to a bathing 
leauty. The article that gives them distinetion among 
at! Mexican danzantes is the headpiece, a large and 
heavy boat-shape, intricately worked in beads, spang- 
les. sequins, bright-colored threads, and sometimes 
steall mirrors or porcelain heads, with three ereet plu- 
bus on one side. Many of the youths carry a seltzer 
hottle of scented water intended to wear down some 
muchacha’s male-resistance, although everybody gets 
sprayed, 

The costume is completed by a mask with a point- 
ed beard. These masks have been made by the same 
family for three generations. There are at least five 
totally different explanations of their significance. 
Most of the danzantes | queried did not know oor 
think it important. in) which they are right. Deep 
down in their breasts they know that the whole ear- 
naval is a spring song, and not of the Mendelssohn 
caliber. 


Most Mexican fiestas begin at an unpredictable 
manent determined by the spirit of the erowd and 
the danzantes, which is annoying to schedule-bound 
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tourists: but the Tepoztlan carnaval starts prympthy 
at a time agreed upon. Soe, at three o'clock Sunday 
afternoon, a skyrocket exploded and the band, whieh 
had been practicing remorselessly for many nights, 
blared forth on the hill above me. 

Almost anything looks interesting coming down 
that steep, narrow, rock-inlaid lane, with the flowers 
burgeoning over the walls on each side—if only a 
stray cow: but a procession makes the skin prickle. 
First the man releasing skyrockets. Then two men 
slowly waving great banners. Then the leaping dan- 
vantes, catching and throwing back the sun’s rays like 
young fire-gods. Then the putf-cheeked band. Then 
the populace. Lastly the dogs. Delfino and Adelio, 
with their cornets; the little barber, with a trombone 
precisely the same length as himself; Estanislao grim- 
lv clanging his evinbals--all were too engrossed to 
notice an admiring friend on the sidelines. 

Our timing brought us te the square just a moment 
alter the eroups from the other two barrios. The town 
is divided into seven barrios, but it has only three 
hanes. Some day there may be one for each barrio, 
and then what a carnaval! 

The other two barrios had mere danzantes, but we 
had the best band. Onee around the square, and then 
the grand entrance into the plaza with its waiting 
spectators, mnost of them iassed on the high bank to 
the west. 

All of the Tepoztecans came at some tine or other, 
and most of the Indians from the seven nearby vil- 
lawes. Earnest little brown pilgrims from distant Pue- 
bla with bundles on their backs and severe straw hats 
high on their heads stopped for» glimpse before ser y- 
ing onto the shrine at Chalma. There were occasional 
tourists who had encountered rumors. Inevitably that 
little band of epicene Englishmen from Cuernavaca 
had heard that we were amusing and came for a halt 
hour of epigrams; a half hour was enough, because 
they were so picturesque in themselves, with their gay 
scarves, their pastel panties, their pretty bare feet 
eneased in choice huaraches. 

Most people would place a band in the middle of 
the plaza and let the danzantes move around it, but 
not the Tepoztecans. Each band follows its) group 
around the circle, all three playing different tunes. 
The effeet is much more exhilarating. Stravinsky 
would swoon, 

Some of these litthe men appear almost feminine, 
with their abundant hair, their smooth faces, their 
small hands and feet, and their slender, graceful bo- 
dies; but their shoulders can bear nearly as heavy 
burdens as their burres. Frequently they dance all the 
way to a shrine from their distant homes. The Te- 
poztlin Indians danced on Sunday from three to nine. 
and then returned, still wearing their heavy head- 
pieces, to foxtrot till three. 


The second day, the spirit grew, About six, the 
danzanutes began to draw in their friends. About half 
past, | was pulled in. At first | seemed to be only hop- 
ping. Then an arm slipped aeross my shoulders and 
gently detached me from my companion. It belonged 
to Pedro, a youngster who often joined a group ply- 
ing me with eager questions about the war and. the 
world. With his perfect sense Of rhythm, he soon per- 
fected me in the steps. 

The danzantes have five traditional tunes, each of 
which sets one to bouncing like a ping-pong ball. They 
mean more to Tepoztecans than the national anthem. 
One may hear them whistled. bummed or played any 
place at any time. One has a six-four rhythm, another 
a seven-eight-—a figure for every measure of two tri- 
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plets for the first four beats and one siete each for 
the last three; try to mateh that in other national 
folk imusies! The steps are simple but subtle. When 
mastered, they release unsuspected springs. 

There is much whirling. When the danzantes pair 
with their friends, the movement varies the vertical 
with the lateral. Equilibriuims did not seem to suffer 
awuy more trom the frequent sampling of tequila, pul- 
que, Deer, and ponche (a regiona! faverite componded 
of hot water, lemon jaice, sugar, and aleohol) than 
from lemonade. When went home for supper, found 
the family had set it on my table and gone te bed. 
lit was 1040. | had daneed four heurs thinking it was 
one, swallowed iny milk and bans, and. returned 
to the plaza to foxtrot until three. My confused me- 
mory of that night is a surrealist study of all ihe 
colors of the spectrum flashing about me, spectators’ 
faces rearing back to avoid my feet when it came iy 
turn to be swung, and a water pipe that had to be ne- 
votiated each time around the plaza. 

Tosaw no signs of weariness the next day. That 
night the three groups swelled until they formed an 
The foxtrotting con- 
when a serenade 


dlmost unbroken moving cirele, 
iinued until seven in the morning, 
hy the band 
orchestra members stole away te their rest. gaunt, pi- 


Was supposed to end the carnaval, The 


Teous speetres scattering before the light of the sun. 


But the danzantes still had their costumes and 
their urge. So on Ash Wednesday, while the rest. of 
the world donned sackeloth and ashes, they again don- 
ned their colors. Oh, they made the conventional ges- 
tures—attended mass. put a charcoal mark the 
middle of their foreheads, and ate the traditional dish 
of ege floating in thin tomate sauce; but they wouldn't 
let a conventional calendar date cut short the rites of 
spring, 

Such musicians as still had a workable lip united 
in one band. As most of them were our men, ihe 
procession started in our barrie. Our musicians turned 
out to be not only the best but the most durable. 
The band this time struck up at four, and intoned a 
closing hilarious discore in front of the church shortly 
after nine, the tewn’s only gringo waving a banner at 
the head of the homeward procession. 

Bach carnaval results in several marriages. One 
youth, although convalescent from a serious illness, 
insisted on dancing, drank a lemonade while over- 
heated, and contracted a paralysis of the throat from 
which he died, an incident which has been used as 
an oargument against sort drinks. One young man 
came to the doetor with tears streaming to tell him 
that his wife had left him that morning. refusing io 
put up any longer with his drinking. The children 
were home crying, and he was brokenhearted. The 
doctor advised him to take the children to his mother 
end go himself to a relative in another village where 
he would escape the blare of the carnaval. But the 
young man recoiled; he had his costume—he had io 
dance —and that afternoon he did dance. While he 
daneed, a funeral procession passed on its way to 
the cemetery, the flower-laden coffin borne on the 
shoulders of four men, a few black-clad mourners fol- 
lowing. Nobody seemed to see it, and the mourners 
hurried by, anachronistic and shame-faced, 

Some of the complete costumes cost hundreds of 
pesos. It may mean that the young man works a year 
for his outfit; and then, as the local saying is, ‘ten Ja 
calle,’’—in the street. One doctor says that it is ex- 
hibitionism. and the other that they are all loee, which 
merely testifies to their diagnostical limitations. If 

Continued on page 52 
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By Boberto Garibay. 


Latin America Strides 


Toward Democracy 


ATIN AMERICA is a breeding ground and a bat- 
tleground for democracy. There is every reason 
to hope that out of the travail and the conflict 

a valid form of democracy will arise. This hope 
can be blasted by a third World Ward or the domin- 
ation of Western Europe and its vital markets by the 
Russians, but a lot ef other hopes will be blasted 
at the same time if those things happen. 

There are twenty countries in’ Latin America, 
each one different from the others, each at different 
stages of political evolution. No one ean toss off a 
generalization about thea and expeet it to be valid 
for all. No one ean held up a yardstick and apply *t 
inere or less solemnly te this or that country below 
the Rio Grande. 

Within these limits. however, it can fairly be said 
that democracy is making significant headway among 
our Latin-Ameriea neighbors—despite heavy handi- 
caps imposed by historical traditions and spectacular 
instances where forces opposed to democracy have 
managed to prevail. Here, then, is the broad picture 
of democracy as #* stands today, the pluses and de- 
hits. and the challenge to us in North America to 
achieve a fuller understanding of the problems eon- 
froutine the rest of our hemisphere. 

By democracy we in the United States mean a sys 
tem of government in which the people. who have 
universal suffrage, choose, control and change the 
men and women who conduct the affairs of the country, 
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system in whieh checks and balances curb the po 


wers of the exeeutive and legislative branches, in 
which an independent judiciary applies the rule of 
law and in which civilians control the military. Most 
of all, Americans are instilled with a belief in ihe 
fundamental principles of demoeraey and an under 
standing of them 

To expect that degree of democracy in’ Latin 
American countries—with their long traditions of 
strong Executives backed by the military, their high 
degree of illiteraey, their agricultural and mining 
economies, their extremes of wealth and poverty 
is asking too much. The significant fact is that the 
goal of democracy, though imperfectly realized, is 
everywhere recognized as the accepted symbol of po 
pillar “reedom, 


In Latin America, even the worst dictators must 
talk democracy, promise it, make excuses for post 
pening it. President Juan DD. Perén of Argentina 
echoes Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin in protesting that 
his type of regime is the real democracy. 

“We elaim as a fundamental truth of our doe 
he said in a speech on Mareh 11. ‘that true 
democracy is one in which the Government does what 
the public desires and defends a simlpe interest that 
of the publie.”’ 
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This, of course, is no more like real democracy 
than the ‘‘democratic centralism’’ of the Comimun- 
its. but it proves, at least, that if dictators like Pe- 
ron cannot offer their people the real thing they have 
to present their own shoddy substitute. 

The encouraging thing is that men-like him and 
like ‘Trujillo of the Dominican Republic or Someza 
of Niearagua fool nobody any more. They never could 
he considered as anything but dictators of an extre- 
me type, but it is becoming wrong to think of them 
us typical. They are, in fact, representatives of a yan- 
ishing breed. Even the case of President Somoza has 
some bright tinges of the new times about it, for he 
is a benevolent dictator who has not created a cota- 
litarian regime 

All Latin-American Governments now feel they 
must do something to reduce illiteracy and ino se 
doing they are creating forces that will more likely 
lead toward democracy than toward totalitarianism. 
It stands to reason that Latin America will not have 
damoeracy in large measnre until it has an enlight- 
ened citizenry, but when illiteracy runs from the 60 
per cent of Brazil to the nearly 90 per cent of Poli- 
via, one can hardly expect the masses to be enlight- 
ened. The ruling classes then point to this ignorance 
and say the people are not ready for democracy. How- 
ever, they are forced by the climate of our times to 
extend education. In country after country of Latin 
America one of the proudest boasts of the governing 
classes are the new schools, 

In this, as in all fields, the record is uneven, 
Then dictatorship in’ Peru—making allowances tor 
size—is doing far more for education than the rela- 
tively democratic Vargas regime in Brazil. 

The right man in the right place can begin de- 
moeracy just as surely as he ean dictatorship. Galo 
Plaza Lasso, New York-born President of Ecuador, 
who has just visited the United States, has been prov- 
ing that in the last three years. Ile has imposed de- 
moeracy on a country that had twenty-seven Gov- 
ernments in twenty-five years and was as backward 
politically as any in the hemisphere. Naturally, that 
type of democracy is superficial until it penetrates 
deeply and stays fixed for years, but if Ecuadoreans 
care enough for freedom of speech, press and meeting 
from police and military rule, they will insist on de- 
mocraey and even fight for it 


Plaza has given them a precious gift and it is ty- 
pieal of Latin-Ameriean polities that it comes in pa- 
ternalistie shape. After all, Spanish-American rule co- 
mes down through the viceroys of the empire and the 
generals of the revolutions. It is not illogical that in 
some cases, at least. demoeracy should come down from 
the ruling classes instead of up from the masses or 
the ‘proletariat.’ The problem in both cases is to 
make the democracy stick. The trouble with Apris- 
mo in Peru and the Accién Democratica in Venezue- 
ln was precisely that they could not make their de- 
moeracy (such as it was) stick. Yet at the worst, some- 
thing is bound toe remain and work in yeasty fash- 
ien to rise again through the erust of antoeracy, wi- 
litarism, nepotism and corruption. 

It is something of a miracle that in spite of all 
handicaps, democracy is making headway, which is a 
comforting thought in these gloomy days when com- 
munism is taking such strides on the other side of 
the world. To see demoeracv flowering, to hear it 
talked about on every side to wateh the well-tried 
doctrines of European liberalism being spread by im- 
migrants-all this will give heart to the most confir- 
med pessimist, 
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The handicaps are great, but the factors are by 
ho means all unfavorable. There isn’t a country in 
Latin America that could not teach the United States 
up-to-date Jessons in one of the fundamentals of de- 
mocracy—the equality of race, color and class. Even 
Peru, a predominantly Indian country run by a small 
oligarehy of Spanish descent, is basically without 
such prejudices. In Brazil, Indian, Negro and Euro- 
pean blood is so mixed that many families do not 
know their racial composition and on the whole they 
do not care. It is true that each country has its social 
élite of Spanish (or in the case of Brazil, Portugue- 
se) descent, but this class is few im numbers and is 
heing pushed aside or invaded by the newly rich with 
whom Latin Ameriea abounds. 

There is an awareness and an alertness in ihe 
political athiosphere of Latin Ameriea that has grown 
considerably recent) years and will surely grow 
still stronger as time passes. The people are learning 
democracy in a hard school and most of them are 
still in the primary grades, but they are learning. 
There are failures and setbacks, but it is rare to find 
complete ignorance or complete tyranny. Urbaniza- 
tion, idustrialization, immigration, the growth of the 
middle class, the penetration of foreign ideas through 
the radio and press, the increasing size and strength 
of trade unions, the example of the United States, are 
all factors that are breaking down the rigid autho- 
ritarian structures of the past. 


* * * 


When sueh gradual, processes fail or are blocked. 
revolution sometimes comes along and bursts through 
the prison walls. Popular revolutions are usually an 
expression of demoeracy in Latin America. Mexicans 
are proud of the faet that they had their revolution 
in 1910, seven years before the Russians. The re- 
cent overthrow of the Arias Government in’ Panama 
Was in part a demoeratie answer to a form of ty- 
ranny. 

In Latin America, as elsewhere, the army has 
always been a brake on democracy, an element. of 
conservatism and reaction. A major feature of the 
struggle for political liberty lies in the effort to achie- 
ve a transfer from inilitary to civil authority. That 
is one of the things to wateh in these countries, Me- 
Nico, for instance, now has her first civilian President 
serving out a regular term of office and Miguel Ale- 
man seems determined that power shall remain in ei- 
vilian hands. 

Inexperience with democratic institutions often 

leads to abuses in Latin America. Meetings turn into 
riots: a free press turns to license and slander, free 
speech into calls for violence. Then comes the reac- 
tion, which says: ‘‘The people cannot be trusted!’ 
_ It is hard to keep demagogie practices out of La- 
tin-American polities. The climate of emotions, es- 
tablished traditions, the ignoranee of the masses, are 
all caleulated to lure political leaders into the eonvie- 
tien that the people must be bamboozled and the op- 
position cannot be trusted, 

, Last year Gen. Manuel Odria of Peru, who had 
seized power from the Aprista leader Victor Ratl 
Haya de la Torre, was so enmeshed in the beliefs of 
his kind that he ran a completely crooked election al- 
though, according to all reports, he could have won 
gust as surely by a fair and seeret ballot, 

lt is still the rule in Latin America that the par- 
ty In power can manage to win an election or impose 
its candidates. Democracy is weakest on the eleeto- 
ral side. In Columbia, the Conservatives who ruled 
from 1903 onward could only be defeated in 1930 

Continued on page 62 
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Patterns of an Old 


TOY BALLOONS 


HE WAS aroused by the first desultory noises 

of the city coming to life—the intermittent rumb- 

ling of streetcars and busses commencing ther 

daily route, the resounding footsteps and voices 
of early risers--gradually becoming dimly conscious 
amid these sounds of a remote yet distinetly clear peal 
of a clock bell, a peal which gathered an insistent sig- 
uificance and suddenly, like an imperative summons, 
made her completely awake. The thoughts which kept 
her wakeful through most of the night and which 
were interrupted by a final sleep of exhaustion, sharp- 
Ivy came back to her mind. Here it is, she said to her- 
self. This is the day. 

She threw otf the blanket and lowered het 
ject to the floor and paused irresolutely, Ciasp- 
tag her head with her hands, her elbows” resting 
over her knees, she sat on the edge of the bed 
through the murk. She heard Larry's 
even, peacelul breathing and discerned his reund 
little face sunk in the pillow and the hand cupped in 
a little fist at the cheek. Hle does not know, she 
thought. He does not sense it. He is too small. dle is 
vet too young to preserve a remembrance of this day 
wher he grows up. It will be erased from his memo- 
ry. Ile will forget Mexico, his faltering Spanish talk, 
this room, which has been our home-—-his home from 
birth—-he will forget all these things as he grows up. 
This much of his life will be erased from his memory. 

And once again the coneern over her own un- 
certain future, over the imponderable life she was 
about to hegin, reduced itself to the one predominant 
concern over the future of her child. Larry, she thought 
Ile has no say in this. | will take him back with me 
as one takes a suitcase, a piece of baggage. He has no 
volition in this, no responsibility, not any more than 
in the circumstance of his birth or his existence thus 
far. But have | myself? she asked herself. My mind 
is made up. This is the day. | have lived through 
months of wavering, struggling with indecision and 
fear, with an incapacity to see or think or act, and 
now my mind is made up. My immediate step is per- 
fectly clear. To day means the end of futile waiting. 
of hopelessly postponing something which in the end 
cannot escape. It means the admission of defeat, the 
return to reality. 

But is this thing | have finally made up my mind 
to give up unreal? she asked herself restively. Am I 
indeed giving up unreality to resume a sane and. ra- 
tional existence? And what, in God’s name, is reality? 
Isn't this room where | have tived almost five years, 
where | have known the only true happiness Jife has 
granted me, and where | have suffered the anguish 
of stark loneliness, of despair and abandon, and like- 
wise the ease of serene resignation, of a peace and 
tranquillity that I have somehow wrested from this 
loneliness—isn’t this the truest reality I] have ever 
known? | have loved this room, and [| have hated it, 
and now that I am about to leave it, it seems friendly 
and homelike. Sure. Larry is here. Ile has always 
been here with me. And even when I was unutter- 
ably unhappy I have not been actually lonely with 
him at my side. Ile is my only reality. 

I should not be thinking about all these things 
now, she sai:l to herself. Thinking about them only 
shows that even if my mind is made up I am still not 
quite certain, that [ am yet trying to find some other 
escape, some other way out, seking some pretext, some 
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loophole that deter me. But have thought 
cnough—tiod, | have certainly thought enough—and 
this is the day. | am burning my bridges, There is no 
turning back now. | have burned my bridges when | 
ran away, and Tam doing it again in returning. 

She rose and paced to the cot near the wall and as 
she stood there looking at the child’s tranquil face a 
deep calm possessed her, a serene comprehension that 
she no longer dreaded this day, that in having reach- 
ed her decision she also found a new liberation. At 
least now she knew what she was going to do: now 
she was out of the morass. The road ahead was an 
unpredictable maze: her future was unknowable-—how 
indeed could one fathom a future that would have to 
emerge from an irreparably shattercad past ?—but now 
at least she was making a beginning: she was not sit- 
ting still; she was going forward to meet whatever 
fate held in stere. The words burning my bridges 
again passed through her mind. 

She had pecked most of her seant belongings 1 
lay before and the three suiteascs rested in readiness 
ina corner of the room. She had gone to the Ameriean 
cemetery and left a bunch of gladioli on Jim's grave 
and stood there for 


he 


vermilion red, the kind he liked 
a while clasping Larry's litthe hand in her own, stoi 
cally holding back her tears, stifling her grief, mus- 
tering at great effort to keep her knees from vielding, 
saying to herself over and over again, this is the last 
visit, but it is not a final goodbwe. You are going back 
with me. Whatever life | will have, vou will be in i, 
There cannot be a final goodbye. 

Birds were chirping gaily in the trees and ove: 
head puffy white clouds hung in a very blue sky and 
in some way at that moment the world did not seen 
to her a strange and alien place, She sensed then, as 
she did now, while pacing over the threadbare rug of 
the room, while peering at the familiar street through 
the broken Venetian blinds, that she had not been 
totally friendless and homeless in Mexico, that in leav- 
ing this room, this street, this land, she was not going 
uway from nowhere, that she was indeed going away 
from somewhere into what might be nowhere. 

In the tiny bathroom she doused herself under a 
cold shower, arranged her hair before the dresser mir- 
ror, and donned the grey woolen dress she had chosen 
for the journey. She then went into the equally tiny 
kitchen, lit the tractoline stove and busied herself 
preparing the coffee and oatmeal for their breakfast. 
They were due at the bus station at eleven thirty. 
They had lots of time. There were yet the final de- 
tails of an inventory of the dishes, utensils and linen 
with dofia Aurora, the portera, and of saying adidés 
to the Senor and Sefora Contreras who lived across 
the hallway. L-might take Larry out after break 
fast, she thought, and have a final walk in the Alame- 
da. With the prospect of six weary days sitting in a 
bus, the exercise would be good for us. 

I suppose it will still be hot up there, she thought, 
and my grey dress might be too heavy. Put it is still 
quite presentable, and the wide leather belt is all right, 
Too bad | have no hat. They still seem io be wearing 
them up there. Mother will notice it right away, 1 
am sure. Well, IT suppose I will seem to them like 
a shabby tramp, like a savage emerging from the wilds. 
No matter what I do, what attitude [ may assume, and 
what reception we are accorded, mother will regard 

Continued on page 44 
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Fortress Monasteries 


NE of the best examples of the very early 


fortress-type monasteries is the little 


town of Tluejotzingo in the state of Pue- 


bla. The main highway from Mexieo City 


to Puebla passes through the town where, on one 
side the read, on market days (Thursdays and Sa- 
turdays), the tree-filled square is) thronged with 
people buying and selling pottery, fruits, vegetables, 
and all of the myriad things which go to make up a 
Mexican market. The color of the displays contrasting 
with the white tent-like umbrellas, the luxuriant green 
of the huge trees, and the white summit of Ixtaccihuatl 
es a background make it one of the most colorful mar- 
kets to be found in all Mexico. Most people do make 
a brief stop to see the market or bargain for a serape, 
quite oblivious of the fact that direetly across the high- 
way is one of the most venerable monuments of Me- 
xieo’s architectural history and, incidentally, one of 
the finest old Gothte churches on the continent, 
Begun by the Franciscans within a verv few vears 
alter the first of the friars had arrived in Mexico, and 
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following closely on the heels of that religious center 
which was taking the place of Montezuma’s zoo, the 
ehureh and monastery of built under the 
chreetion of Fray Juan de Alameda, was completed 
seme forty vears later, 

A broad flight of steps almost direetly off the high- 
way leads up te a three-arched gateway to the exten- 
sive atrium, in the corners of which are the pointed- 
reoft stone shrines already mentioned. A hundred yards 
er so back from the gateway is the entrance to the 
ehurech, which has a flat battlemented parapet and a 
comparatively simple entrance with a flat irregularly 
arched doorway, decidedly Moorish in character, and 
a round-arched window above, flanked by carved stone 
shields. The large, heavy, paneled doors are stud- 
cd with iron spikes. ‘The aisleless interior has splayed 
windows high up in the nave and a Gothie rib-vaulted 
ceiling which is one of the finest in Mexico. 

To the right of the entrance to the chureh, two 
Komanesque arches, with carvings delightfully reeall- 
ing the twelfth-eentury work in France and Spain, 
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lead to a poreh and thence to the large patio surround- 
edt by cloisters which also could well be of the twelfth 
century in Europe. 

Cuernavaca, flower filled and colorful capital of 
the state of Morelos, only some fifty miles south of 
Mexico City, and now the popular country seat of the 
government official and the business executive, had 
a special appeal for Cortés more than four hundred 
years ago. It was there that he built his winter pala- 
ee, and there that Fray Toribio de Benavente in 1529 
established, at Cortés’s request, a Franciscan monis- 
tery, the church of which in 1891 was raised to ihe 
rank of cathedral. The building is easily distinguish- 
able as of the so-ealled ** Early Franeisean”’ style by 
its massiveness and severity and its crenellated para- 
pet. The graceful, tall tower is a later addition, erect- 
ed in 1721. The interior, whieh is unusually long for 
a Mexican church, has a high, barrel-vaulted ceiling. 
At right angles to the entrance of the church is an 
arched open, or ‘‘Indian,’* chapel; while adjacent to 
one entranee of the atrium, in the northwest corner, 
is the Chapel of the Tereer Orden de San Franeiseo, 
of a later period, built sometime during the seven- 
tenth century. It has a rather elaborate though ecru- 
ely designed, facade of very evident Indian work- 
mwaship. Of curious interest is the way in which the 
ernament of the facade is carried into the base of the 
tower. A notable feature of this chapel is the belf 
dome on the side facing the cathedral. 

At Tepeaca, about twenty miles beyond Puebla, 
and one of the very earliest of the Spanish settlements 
in Mexico, is another of the early Franciscan fortress 
monasteries (built 1530) with an exeeptionally fine, 
vaulted ceiling in the ehurch. In the same town ihere 
is also a sixteenth-century octagonal tower of decided- 
Iv Moorish ancestry. 

Facing the rather unkempt main plaza at Noehi- 
mileo, where all tourists go to take a boat ride among 
the ‘floating gardens’? which no longer float, is an old 
francisean church and monastery dedicated to San 
Lernardino, favorite saint of the local Indians. It 
stands at the end of a stone-paved walk, reached 
through a single-arched gateway. Built) 1545-1551, it 
has the familiar battlement and, of curious interest, a 
great flying buttress resting against the belltower. 
The bare facade of the ehurch has an entrance which 
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is rather classical in part of its treatment, with simple. 


aeehed opening and huge paneled door flanked by a 
single column on either side; but above the entablature 
lndian fruit motifs frame a square opening crowned 
Ly a winged cherab. The aisleless interior has a great 
single barrel-vault. 

Cholula will be remembered as one of the holy ¢i- 
ties first of the Toltees. then of the Aztees, where is 
loeated the largest of all the pyramids and where took 
pace that terrible massacre of the Indians by Cortés 
and his men. Cortés claimed to have counted four 
hundred towers in the city. As it was oecupied by the 
Spaniards and remained for some time one of their 
chief centers of population, and as the Indian temples 
were torn down, one by one, a Christian church is said 
to have been built to replace each of the pagan tem- 
ples. Thus it is commonly said that there is a church 
for every dav in the vear. From the top of the great 
pyramid, which is reached by a steep and winding road- 
way of stone ending in several flights of steps (and 
where there is a later, Paroque church), one can look 
out over the fertile vallev and in all direstions see 
the towers and domes of churches. 

Ty far the finest of the churches to he seen from 
atop the pyramid is the great Gothie church of San 
Cabriel. begun by the Franciseans in 1549 and com- 
pleted three years later. Its great buttressed nave and 
apse stand out prominently among the lesser churches. 
Facing the market place below, it stands well back 
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of a rather ornate gateway of two arches which leads 
ito the atrium, The Plateresque entrance, with mas- 
sive doors heavy with iron bosses, and with a cireular 
window above, leads into an unusually large single 
Lave with exceptionally fine rib-vaulting. \djoming the 
chureh is the Capilla Keal with many domes supported 
hy a forest of comumns. ‘There are 64 of these columns, 
forming seven aisles, with a dome over each bay thus 
tormed, hence neariy fifty domes! Some of the 
lumns are round and some are octagonal; and from 
them round arches spring, forming pendentives to sup- 
port the domes. Originally built in the sixteenth cen- 
tury for ‘overflow’ purposes, and undoubtedly inspir- 
cd by the great Mosque of Cordova in Spain, the build- 
ing collapsed shortly after it was completed and was 
rebuilt in the seventeenth century, 

At Tula, another famous city of the Toltees, in 
what is now the state of Hidalgo, is a walled monaste- 
ty begun by Fray Antonio de San Juan in 150. An 
inscription on the wall states that it was -cmpleted in 
3, a short time for the construction of such a for- 
tress chureh and monastery under the conditions exis- 
tng during that period and in an especially hostile 
section of the country, San Jerénimo Atotonileo, im 
the same state, has a severe and rather massive Vla- 
teresque entrance with a rare and unusually beautiful 
rose window of Gothic tracery above. The great round 
arches of the open chapel are still standing, im good 
conditions, 

A number of other early Francisean churches and 
monasteries are to be found, particularly east of Me- 
xico City, in the region around Puebla. The one at 
Teeamacialeo, just off the highway from Puebla te 
Orizaba, is typical. It rather dominates the small city, 
facing a large, level, enclosed yard on the side of a 
high hill, and ean be reached, discreetly, only on yoot 
for the last couple of blocks. Its battlements betoken 
its age and the ruined arches of a one-time monastery, 
its use. Its simple, square, single tower looks silently 
out over the deserted atrium; and its doorway, planted 
against a perfectly plain wall, is reminiscent of the 
Moorish arch at Huejotzingo. As for its interior | ean- 
not say; TF could find no one to let me in. 

Following the first Francisean friars, sometimes 
spoken of as the Twelve Apostles of Mexico, the next 
group to arrive in the New World were twelve Domi- 
nicans in 1526, 


Misfortune seems to have awaited them 
however, as five of their number died within a few 
days after their arrival. Diseouraged, four more re- 
turned to Spain, leaving only three Mexico. 
though they were followed by other groups, the Do- 
minieans did not start on the work of establishing 
missions as rapidly as had the Franeiseans. 

In the meantime the Augustinians hed begun io 
arrive. Seven landed in 1533; and, within six years, 
there were hetween thirty and forty Augustinian friars 
wnidertaking the missionary work of that order, 

As in the case of the Franciseans, it was necessal 5 
for the friar to be preacher, and builder, all in one. In 
addition to converting the Indians to Christianity. 
preaching to them, and teaching their children, his 
time was occupied in planning and supervising the 
eonstrnetion of the churches and monasteries and man- 
aging the vast numbers of Indian craftsmen and la- 
borers employed on the work, Every monastery had 
its primary school; and in order for the friar to teach 
vhout a thousand children it was necessary for him 
to follow the plan originally adopted by the pioneer 
Prancisean, Pedro de Gante. in training the brightest 
pupils to aid in teaching the others, 

Thus the friar divided his time between the edu- 
cation of the children and the supervision and the eon- 
version of the adults. The former were not allowed 
any communication with their parents. but were 
gathered in low halls adjoining their dormitories ] 
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hind the ehureh, where they were given instruction 
in reading, writing, singing, and religion. From the 
hundreds so taught, a dozen or more Would be selee- 
ied, given intensive training, and then were either 
retained as assistants or sent out as missionaries. The 
teaching was directed chiefly at the children, who were 
rot vet steeped in pagan beliefs, and who, the friars 
felt, could be counted upon to bring in their parents. 
The method was suecessful, and it was the great mun- 
Ler of Indians whe came to atrernd inass that brought 
about the open chapel, 

In addition to the elementary studies, the ¢riars 
taught the Indians European techniques in the various 
erafts—masonry, carpentry, ceramics, weaving, and 
dveing. And in additien to baptizing, confirming, mar- 
rying, and saying masses, they settled disputes among 
their parishioners, attended the sick, punished the 
wayward, comforted the dying. and buried the dead. 

When the friar was not thus occupied, he was 
hept busy supervising the Indian laborers and erafts- 
wen at work on the monastery buildings which were 
going up as the teaching progressed in temporary 
struetures. That a great deal of foreed Indian labor 
was used there can be ne doubt: and it was tiecessary 
vor the friar to maintain the strictest discipline. It 
was the sincere devotion of the first of these ‘riars. 
however, that was responsible for the faith and trust- 
fulness of the Indians, and that made possible ihe ear- 
Iv aceomplishments. Though later generations of 
priests seemed to have forgotten the humility and the 
genuine zeal for conversion on the part of their prede- 
cessors in favor of material gains for themselves, it 
was the humility and self-sacrifice of the pioneer mis- 
sionaries in their fight against the system of slavery 
originated by Columbus and adopted by Cortés, and in 
their sympathetic though strief handling of the natives 
that won the Indians’ loyalty, once their hostility had 
heen overcome. The Dominiean Fray Bartolomé de las 
Casas. especially, devoted all his energy to demanding 
recognition and consideration of the rights of the In- 
dians. The grand simplicity of the earlier structures 
compared with the ornate elaboration of the churches 
of later generations reflect this energetic zeal, temper- 
ed with earnest desire for conversion. Based on me: 
dieval tradition, the churches were large. and even 
in those early days criticism was directed at their cost 
und their great numbers; but the results were amaz- 
ing, and the extensive influence of the friars during 
those first hundred vears, helped along by the keen 
competition among the orders, laid the foundations 
for whatever suecesses the Chureh achieved (and later 
bused) in Mexico. 

The architecture of the Augustinians differed lit- 
tie from that of the early Franciscans; the difference 
is chiefly discernible in a greater amount of decor- 
ation at the entrance to the church. The front of the 
church is apt to have a slightly sloping pediment ra- 
ther than the horizontal termination of the Franciscan 
churches; but it still has the battlements. Decoration 
on the interior is more profuse; but structurally the 
Augustinians followed the same trend, since, except 
for the slight head start of the Franciscans (about one 
decade), they were contemporaneous, 

Most notable and among the best preserved of the 
earliest Augustinian monasteries are two which are 
within easy reach of Mexieo City, Acolman and Ae- 
topan, 

The monastery of San Agustin Acoliman is not tar 
to the northeast, and is usually included in a visit io 
the archaeological site of San Juan Teotihuacan. Like 
that of its early Toltee precedessor, its name is a com- 
hination of Spanish and Aztee, the latter part of the 
hame meaning ‘surrounded by water.’’ Tt was very 
aptly named since for many vears after its abandon- 
rent it was subjected to floods which deposited layers 
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o! siit toa depth of several feet, burying the lower part 
ot the strueture. It was not until quite recently chat 
it was excavated and repaired by the National Depart 
of Colonial Monuments. The ‘high-water mark’’ 
oft the deposit is easily discernible on the front and 
throughout the interior of che chureh, 

Until a very few years ago Acolman was reached 
Ly a narrow side road leading off the washboard gravel 
highway which led from Venta de Carpio, a short dis- 
tance north of Mexico City, to Teotihuacin, Now a 
new paved road leads direetly past the old monastery 
on its way to the pyramids, destroying some of the pie- 
turesque aloofness of the old fortress-like ecclesiastic- 
al center, but making it more readily accessible. 

The ehureh of San Agustin A\eolman vanks with 
that of [luejotzingo as one ot the two finest ‘iothic 
churches in Mexico; and it has a vaulted ceiling com- 
parabie to that of the old) Franciscan church on che 
Vuebla highway, The church and monastery were 
gun by Augustinian friars in 1539 and completed mm 
1560, during the term of the second viceroy, Luis le 
Velasco, 

It is an especially tine example of massive Gothie 
strueture combined with features of that transitiona! 
sivle which is a fusion of the Gothic with Moorish 
favoring and the beginnings of the Renaissance, known 
os Plateresque. 

If one visits Teotihuacain first and returns to 
Acolman, approaching it by way of the crumbling but 
still pieturesque two-arched side gateway to the mon- 
ustery grounds, the side of the church looms ap ahead, 
4 inassive.bare expanse of stone, with huge buttresses 
the full height of the building and a still larger but- 
tress on the front corner, with a stone battlement 
along the coping which hides the arched root. 

The front of the church is, in general, severe, with 
a simple, three-arched belfry on the center interrupt- 
ing the battlement, and with ornament concentrated 
at an entrance doorway and window above of espe- 
cially fine Plateresque character. The Plateresque en- 
trance is singularly free from evidenees of Indian in- 
fluence in design, but with probable Indian craftsman- 
ship closely directed by a Spanish master seulptor. 
The contrast of the richly carved portal with the se- 
verely plain front—that fruit of Spanish austerity and 
Moorish and Italian delicacy—was never better achie- 
ved in Spain, and is the more pronounced because of 
the fortress-like character of the structure 

The round-arched doorway is flanked by two gar- 
landed columns on either side, the inner ones of which 
support nude Indians carrying baskets on their heads. 
Tetween each pair of columns is a niche containing 
# figure of a saint. The figure on the left is San Pe 
dro; on the right is San Pablo. On the exterior ar- 
chivolt are carved different kinds of fruits—apples, 
pears, and pomegranates--—offerings of the Indians to 
the saints: while the interior archivolt is decorated 
with reliefs of cherubim alternating fruits. On ihe 
intrados are carved thirteen plates bearing all kinds 
of viands—fish. birds, and vegetables—probably an 
allusion to the Last Supper. In the spandrels of ihe 
arch is depieted the Annuneiation: while the frieze 
above contains a continuous band of horses, no doubt 
it fascinating and amusing subject to the Indian eratts- 
men who had known of the horse but a few years. 
Resting on the cornice over the doorway is a series 
oy niches containing tiny figures of musicians. On 
either side of the earved frame of the sinaller open- 
ing above the main entrance is a shield, with the de- 
vice of Castile at the left and that of Acolman at the 
right. The pedestals upon which the columns stand 
and the lower parts of the columns were, for years, 
submerged in silt which settled around the whole 
structure. 

Centinued on page 55 
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Green Gold in Yucatan 


OR FOUR HUNDRED YEARS, sinee Yueatan’s 

greedy jungles swallowed the Mayan empire, 

civilization had held only a thin coastal strip of 

that wildest area of Mexico. Explorers some- 
times penetrated to a lost city. Chicle hunters on year- 
ly forays brought out raw materials to appease the 
great American gum chewer. Loggers nibbled at the 
seaward fringes of the forests. But Yueatan’s vast 
green body still stood virtually untouched between 
the Gulf and Caribbean, a triumph of nature over 
man. 


When voung Alfredo Medina set out fifteen vears 
age to tame the interior of Yueatan, even his best 
friends ealled him El Leco— ‘the crazy one.’’ They all 
felt sorry for Al. The son of a wealthy henequen plan- 
fer, he had won an engineering degree at Renseelaer 
Polytechnic Institute in Troy, New York, then return- 
ed to Mérida, Yueatan’s eapital, to build houses and 
reads. Ile was doing nicely when the henequen esta- 
tes were expropriated in 1935 and eut into communal 
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farms for the workers. The Medina fortune vanished, 
building activity in Mérida ceased, and his own eom- 
pany soon collapsed, All he had left was a few pesos 
and an idea, 

While his friends eluecked sympathetically, Alfre- 
do took a train to the end of a dispirited railroad that 
skirts the jungle for 120 miles. Then, with a guide, 
he disappeared into the matted brush. Walked into 
a Mérida bank, offering to pay royalties for the rights 
te cut a magnificent stand of Spanish cedar he had 
found. The bankers reviewed a sad story: how the 
concession had come to them when an earlier logging 
operator had lost a three-year-struggle with the jun- 
gle, know.”? Alfredo smiled stubbornly. 

Then they offered to sell the tract for 26,900 pe 
sos (then about $6,500). don’a have 260 pesos,’’ 
Alfredo admitted. Taking a what-ean-we-lose attitu 
de. the bank signed the royalty deal. Alfredo went 
back to the jungle. 

Recently a party of U.S. furniture manufacturers 
toured Yueatain by air as guests of Alfredo Medina 
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They flew over a tropical lumbering empire whose 
three and a half million acres and five hundred miles 
er roads channeled shiploads of cedar and rich maho- 
gany through two ports to foreign markets. Where 
Medina had cut his first timber they saw a model 
town around huge new plants producing tons of ply- 
wood, school desks, knock-down furniture, and prefa- 
brieated houses for Mexico’s growing cities. South- 
ward two hundred miles, in the very heart of the jun- 
gle, they found another modern town growing. They 
watched enchanted as El iLoco—-he prizes that name 
now—-soaring over Yueatan in his private DC-3, pick- 
ed up the radiophone to talk with his officers and re- 
mote outpost camps. 

Medina has done it by defying traditions. **The 
most valuable thing | learned at Rensselaer was to get 
my hands dirty.’’ he says, making a point more pro- 
found than it sounds. It was traditional for upper- 
class young men, even engineers, to stand aloof from 
their workmen and manual jabor. But when he went 
back to his first timber concession, with a small loan 
and a few laborers, he substituted We'll do this’’ 
for do this.” Swinging a machete, he led the 
gang that hacked out a forty-mile trail to the primi- 
tive harbor of El Cuyo. Then for months he slept in 
a hammock and helped saw the giant cedars that at 
first were towed to the Gulf by mules, 

His second innovation was even more revolution- 
ary. Yueatan’s fly-by-night chiele and logging camps 
were historically a refuge for Mexico’s toughest ele- 
ments. Drifters, habitual drunks, and men fleeing the 
law could be hired for secant wages. They expected— 
and usually got— bad food and miserable living con- 
ditions. In return they shirked their jobs, while dis- 
sipation and high disease rates further reduced pro- 
ductivity. 

Medina picked native Yueateean family men, and, 
although he was working on a limited loan, astounded 
them by offering premium wages. ‘*For a while.”” he 
recalls, **they made more than I did.”’ But these were 
nen to whom he could impart his dream of the future. 
In camp at night he would paint glowing word-pictu- 
ves of “what we ean This ineluded permanent 
homes for the workers’ families, mounting wage sea- 
les, and expanding opportunities for the ambitious. 

This new approach paid off in loyalty and cooper- 
ation. Ina few months he was able to clear a erude 
landing strip. hire a freight plane, and fly a light- 
weight power mill. piece by piece. into the camp whieh 
he christened Colonia Yucatan. Then. instead of logs, 
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lumber went down the trail to El Cuyo and returns 
mounted on each load. In the second year he paid 
the bank forty thousand pesos in royalties. After four 
years he bought the concession for a million pesos in- 
stead of the original 26,000 the bank had asked for. 
But the deal was still a good one. 

For a fast haul to the port he devised a two-foot- 
wide railway over which a rubber-tired tractor, its 
wheels outside the rails, could pull fifteen lumber- 
laden flat ears, doing the work of a fleet of trucks. 
The original lumber mill grew into a huge plant io 
which were soon added a plywood factory, with its 
battery of electric planes and giant drying kilns, and 
furniture workshops. 

Colonia Yueatan today houses most of Medina’s 
three thousand workers and their families. Each small 
home, complete with electricity and running water, 
is rent free, but only so long as the tenant paints it 
yearly and keeps his pigs and chickens securely ten- 
ced in. 

When the people wanted a movie, Medina built, 
it, but insisted that a workers’ committee operate it 
at a profit. Recently the committee began work on a 
swimming pool in the main plaza, finaneed by the 
theater’s earnings. Another move that helped to make 
Colonia Yueatin eontented community was the 
elimination of the company-owned store, a device still 
often used to siphon back the workers’ wages through 
high prices and shady bookkeping. Medina owns the 
markets, barbershop, bakery, and other such build- 
ings, but rents them as concessions. Tis office keeps 
a close check to see that prices permit the tradesmen 
only modest profits; on the other hand, he guaran- 
tees them against losses. 

A modern hospital and strict sanitary code sue- 
cessfully combat the jungle health problems, and at- 
tendance at the model, company-built school is enfor- 
ced by Medina’s orders. Moreover, the town is prac- 
tically crime free. a record that goes back to the virst 
instance of thievery disclosed in the original erude 
camp. When the culprit. who had stolen another's 
clothes, was identified. Medina had his foremen pay 
him off. give him food and start him hiking the trail 
to the railhead at Tzimin, three days away. That jun- 
gle law has been observed, by popular acclaim, ever 
since, 

But the most meaningful innovation is the pe- 
ninsula’s highest wage scale. Common labor now gets 
20) pesos a day. while husky bulldozer operators and 

Continued on page 53 


Station by a Wood 


By Marjorie Somers Scheuer 


H ALF daylight and half darkness now. 


The long train stops where willow bough 


Dips tassels in a stream, 


The sky, the woods merge into one; 
An orchid cloud enfolds the sun; 


The leaves and water dream. 


Voices are still: a hush pervades 
The car as twilight slowly fades, 


And nothing real exists, 


The train takes on the quietude 
Of leafy water, drowsy wood, 


And softly rising mists. 
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Music By Chavez 


HEN | FIRST VISITED MEXICO CITY in 

1935, the ornate Palace of Fine Arts was 

not yet completed. At that time the Sym- 

phony Orchestra of Mexico gave its concerts 
iz the shabby, unsuitable Hidalgo Theater on Calle 
Regina. An extraordinary season of four concerts Was 
scheduled for late May and early June, and several 
times Carlos Chavez invited me to the dank, empty 
Hidalgo to hear the orchestra rehearse. Both he and 
the late Silvestre Revueltas, then assistant director 
ot the orchestra, conducted at the sessions. 

Revueltas, a musician of innate but largely undis- 
ciplined talent, took over for Debussy’s [béria and 
Jaeques Ibert’s Eseales. [le transmitted a warm, un- 
stable personality, and his hour or so of labor over 
Debussy and Ibert revealed a man struggling to im- 
pese order on an imperfeet group of instrumentalists, 
lle was far from successful. The men in the orches- 
tra gave him a reasonable modicum of cooperation, 
ond it was evident that they really liked him person- 
ally. Put | surmised that a concert conducted by Re- 
vueltas would nevertheless offer little beyond the 
unsteady quility to be expected of a five-year-old or- 
chestra suffering from chronie budgetary anemia and 
a dearth of first-rate players. 


After the Debussy and Ibert, Carlos Chavez was 
to rehearse the suite from Falla’s El Amor Brujo and 
Ravel’s Bolero. Neatly dressed in informal gray slacks 
and a sweater, he strode to the podium, brusquely in- 
dicated where he would begin in the first seore, and 
started to conduct. At onee the atmosphere changed 
radically, as if we had all moved to another theater 
with a new orchestra. 

The easy, slack camaraderie between Revueltas 
and the men was gone. In its place appeared the hard, 
elear impression left by Chavez imposing his will, his 
inusieal conceptions, through a brilliant mastery of 
condueting technique. It was impossible to be sure 
that the members of the orchestra really liked Cha- 
vez—traditionally, orchestra men do not warm up io 
conductors of an imperious nature—but they watch- 
oe him intently. More important, they responded vo 
lis dominanee with performances superior every 
ieling detail. 

“Ojo! “Ojo!” Chavez shouted again and again 
as he tirelessly went over and over a passage that 
failed to satisfy him. The gradual improvement in 
the playing of each such musieal fragment was plainiy 
evident. though | detected resentment in some of 
the players as their condueter lectured them on how 
10 play, cajoled, shook his head in annoyance as though 
coubtful of success flipped back the pages of the 
seore—and began again. But his insistence was re- 
warded with results, which was all that interested 
him. Whether or not his men were able to feel toward 
him the warmth that Revueltas evoked, they respected 
his effectiveness. They played for Chavez with a ela- 
rity, a force, and a coneentration that the seemingly 
more friendly Revueltas did not command. 

The actual concert in the Hidalgo on Mav 26, 
1933. a benefit for the Mexiean Red Cross and the 
Spanish Beneficencia, reflected the nerformances at 
rehearsal. Under Revueltas the Debussy and Thert 
sounded well enoueh, but quite without distinction. 
Under Chavez the Falla and Ravel beeame vivid atid 
vital, and the audience responded aceordingly. 
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LIFE 25 


By Herbert Weinstock 


What I thus learned about this Mexican composer- 
conductor remains for me, after seventeen years, in- 
cheative of the character of the man. ‘To attain his 
high standard of quality he is willing to sacrifice al- 
lost anything else, including friendships, which are 
as necessary to him as to most of us. An idealist and 
a perfectionist, he will tyrannize over himself as maty 
other people as need be to get the high-quality results 
he demands. This unyielding refusal to settle for se- 
cond-best or for any effect but the one he has foreseen 
has won Chavez enemies both among the slipshod and 
easy-going and among those whose ideas of quality 
henestly differ from his. But the fact remains that 
he continues to get results. 

Chavez’ enemies charge that for more than two 
decades he, as a conductor, stood so squarely in ihe 
Mexican sun that he deliberately cast a shadow on 
others. He has often been accused of jealousy, of 
wanting to be Mexico’s only conductor, The record 
refutes this charge: During his twenty-one-year cdirce- 
torship of the Symphony Orchestra of Mexico, it was 
conducted by such Mexicans as Silvestre Revueltas 
for seven seasons, Eduardo Hernandez Moncada for 
five, and José Pablo Moneavo for five. Among foreign 
gaest conductors who aecepted Chavez’ invitation to 
appear were men of such stature as Ernest Ansermet, 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Eugene Goossens, Paul Ilinde- 
mith, Otto Klemperer, Darius Milhaud, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, Pierre Monteux, Leopold Stokowski, and Igor 
Stravinsky. This is scarcely the picture of a condue- 
tor selfishly afraid of sharing his orchestra or the 
limelight. 

For a long time, another source of bitterness 
against Chavez was his insistence on playing twen- 
tieth-century music of every sort from Sibelius and 
Strauss to Stravinsky, from Copland and Bartok to 
Henry Cowell. [le played musie by Mexicans—works 
by young Blas Galindo, Manuel M. Ponee, Silvestre 
Revueltas (whom mischievous individuals tried vainly 
to set up as a rival to Chavez), Luis Sandi, and him- 
self, among many others. He said and wrote again 
and again quite simply that a symphony orchestre 
connot be a museum, that to fulfill its proper social 
function it must perform not only the great musie ot 
the past, but also the best works, however difficult, 
of the present, together with the work of younger men 
not yet full masters. Hle did not heed the criticism 
that ordered him to play only familiar or restful mu 
sic. He insisted that the composers of our time con- 
tinue to have a place on his programs. 

I first met Carlos Chavez in his Mexico City office 
early that spring of 1933. Ile had recently resigned as 
director of the National Conservatory of Musie and 
had just aecepted the post of chief of the Department 
of Fine Arts in the Publie Edueation Secretariat, From 
the first, the vigorous, dynamie musician made a force 
ful impression on me. Not quite thirty-four, he was 
of slightly more than medium height and moved with 
swift, characteristie decisiveness. His handsome head 
was distinguished by a strong. firmly set jaw, restless, 
penetrating eyes, and a mass of heavy black hair, 
now splashed with gray, that was—and still is— dra- 
matieally unruly. He is always fantastieally busy, ap 
parently driven by the brevity of time and his de- 
mands upon it. Nonetheless he greeted me warmly 
end with unhurried poise when | called to present a 
letter of introduction. 1 knew almost at onee that 1 
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should like to have him as a friend, both as a man 
and as a musician. It took Chavez somewhat longer 
te assess my beliefs and attitudes and offer me his 
iniendship. 

In the years since that enchanting Mexican spring, 
| have passed many stimulating hours with.Chavez in 
Mexico, New York (really his second home), Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Washington. I have 
heard him rehearse and conduct in all those places. 
Vesides watching him on the podium before his own 
orchestra—which he led from its formation in July 
1928 until its dissolution twenty years later—and se- 
ven orchestras in the United States, | have seen him 
composing, trying out at the piano what he had com- 
posed, discussing large and small plans of a dozen 
sorts, hiring soloists, and managing the complex net- 
work of operations implied by his present position as 
director of the government's Institute of Fine Arts. 
Very often, too, LE have joined him ostensibly to relay. 
But never have f seen Carlos Chavez when he was not, 
in one way or another, living intensely. [le continually 
keeps his faculties mobilized, all his senses entirely 

After the first rehearsal | attended in the Hidal- 
ve Theater in 1933, [ went up on the stage to talk 
with Chavez. The fresh-looking, neatly but flamboy- 
withy dressed man | had spoken to earlier was slumped 
down ona tall stool. Despite the pervading chill in 
the air, his slacks, sweater, and shirt were crumpled 
avd sopping wet with perspiration. rebellious 
hair was matted and askew. Mopping face and neck, 
he looked understandably weary. [| supposed he would 
eo home to rest. But, grasping my arm, he quickly 
started up toward his dressing-room. ‘*Now,’” he said. 
“let us go to find a very good meal.’? And we did. 
Chavez takes it for granted that food, too, must have 
anality, and he knows what tourists often fail te learn, 
that Mexico City is a gourmet’s paradise. 


Pencil Drawing. 
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Later that season I heard Chavez rehearse and 
then conduct a concert made up of César Franck’s D- 
ininor Symphony, the Second Suite from Ravel’s Daph- 
vis et Chloe, and the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven, 
the last with a chorus beautifully trained by Luis 
Sandi. Despite the contemporary texture of Chavez’ 
own compositions and programs, he has a special aud 
enduring feeling for Beethoven. [lis performance of 
the Ninth would have done credit to any of the Tar 
richer and better-manned orchestras of the United 
States. From others | had learned of the rather hap- 
hazard group of instrumentalists that Chavez had ta- 
hen over in 1928 as the orchestra of the Mexieo City 
musicians’ union and had slowly transformed into the 
Symphony Orchestra of Mexico. Five years is not 
inuch time for the formation of a major orchestra. To 
wold from such disparate elements an organization 
capable of setting forth Beethoven’s Ninth so justly 
was a miracle of purposefulness and energy. On the 
spot L conceived for Chavez a respectful admiration 
that has never diminished, 

On a typical day I ence saw Chavez carry out the 
following schedule. At 8:30 aan. in his studio at home 
he rehearsed and accompanied a young singer who was 
going to present a group of his songs. Then he rushed 
10 the Palace of Fine Arts to spend about an hour in 
the paper work of administrative detail. Next he re- 
hearsed the orchestra for nearly two hours. Luncheon 
in a restaurant (a good restaurant, as always) was 
leisurely but not long. Afterward several hours were 
spent walking about the new galleries in the Palace 
ef Fine Arts trailed by assistants, turnkeys, elevator 
men, carpenters, and secretaries, making certain that 
his plans were being properly carried through. The 
hig Diego Rivera retrospective exhibition was about 
te be hung, and Chavez had an eye for each detail 
of its presentation, Next more paper work, Then a 

Continued on page 50 
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“Plaza. Oaxaca.” Lithograph. 


Lewis Rubenstein 


HROUGIL many years, and especially since the ad- 
vent of the modern mural era, Mexico's pictorial 
highways and byways have been trod by count- 
less Ameriean painters in pursuit of afflatus. 

Aiwl though for some of these painters Mexico has 
heen a field of rich discovery, of delving and guidan- 
ce, for most it has served only as a source of novel and 
exotic themes for a purely external depiction. 

The reason of it is quite obvious. One can set up 
an easel almost anywhere in Mexico and paint an in- 
teresting picture. But Mexico’s intrinsie substance is 
too elusive for the average foreign painter, and even 
if he has the necessary curiosity his vision is seldom 
sufficiently keen to enable him to perceive this sub- 
stance and convineingly transcribe it. What, in other 


By Lewis Rucensteiu 


By Guillermo Rivas 


words, he usually sees and narrates has the depth and 
dimensions of the impressions gathered by the aver- 
age tourist. 

Indeed, | can reeall only a counied few American 
painters whose perception has reached below the allur- 
ing pictorial surface, who have been able to see and 
feel and to bring out in their work the underlying 
essence and significance of our Jandseape, our flora 
and fauna. And | am inelined to believe that Lewis 
Rubinstein, who has heen painting in Mexico during 
the brief period of several months, justly belongs 
an.ong these counted few. 

Lewis Rubinstein seems to possess the rare faculty 
for intuitive rapport, for sharp and immediate impact 
with his surroundings, though they may be totally 
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removed from the usual. He seems to be endowed 
with an innate cosmopolitanism which enables him vo 
feel aesthetically at home in a remote and foreign 
midst. Thus, remaining impervious to the merely pic- 
turesque, he was not bewildered by the subtle and 
complex substance of Mexican reality. [He approached 
it directly and without vacillation, and he found in it 
precisely what he sought. 

Ile realized his purpose beeause at the outset it 
was clearly formulated in his mind, beeause he ap- 
proached the Mexican seene with a definite view- 
point; because he perceived as its salient characteris- 
tic the integral and harmonious fusion of its basic vital 
elements—of the man, his soil, and his social environ- 
ment. And being guided by this viewpoint, he has 
brought out in his depiction of the Mexican scene. 
beyond his visual enjoyment, something of the human 
values common not only to Mexico but to all mankind. 

In the projection of almost any casual wayside 
theme this painter achieves what may be termed as 
a synthesis of a much greater theme; such as in the 
painting *‘La Yunta.’’ where the panorama of rural 
Mexico is defined in a single revealing image. The 
objective excellence of this painting is enhanced by 
ity profound and eomprehensive implication. [ts eon- 


“Coats.” Lithograph, 


By Lew-s Rubenstein 


figuration palpably denotes a harmonious fusion. The 
men behind the plows, the oxen, the furrowed ground 
and the air itself are fused in terms of solid) plastic 
organization into an integral whole. Again a similar 
purpose has been successfully achieved in the austere 
geometrical contours of **The Weaver.’ Therein the 
artist has apparently felt that the loom is a part of 
the man—that the function and existence of the one 
is inseparable from the other—and he sought to define 
this living unity in the linear and spacial structure 
ot the painting. 

In his lithographs, beyond the expressive topical 
representation, there is likewise the same clement of 
universal significance. Life in the market plaza—the 
focal point of rural community life—is not defined in 
crowds, in bustle and hubbub, but in the serene and 
placid atmosphere surrounding the family group. The 
stock in trade is very small and the day's return may 
net amount to more than a peso or two: but there is 
the baby in the mother’s arms and the guitar resting 
at her side. The realism of the objeetive theme is. so 
to speak, of secondary purpert, whereas the idea de- 
fined by this theme is transcendent. And in this, as 
in his other Mexiean lithographs, the idea is always 
seund—it always has the basie element of truth. 
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Lewis Rubinstein began to paint by natural ineli- 
nation in his childhood and obtained his formal train- 
ing in fine arts at the Harvard University. After gra- 
duating he was granted a traveling fellowship by this 
university and spent two years completing his studies 
in Europe, devoting most of his time to the study 
of mural art in Italy. 

Upon his return to the United States he was com- 
missioned to execute murals in the Fogg Musewm and 
the Busch-Reisinger Museum oft the Harvard Universi- 
tx. and subsequently at the Detroit Metal Exposition 
and in the Fine Arts Section of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in Washington, D.C. He served in the U.S. Navy 
during the war as ship camouflage officer, and since 
then has painted a large mural at the Buffalo, N. 
Y. Jewish Community Center. At present he is teaching 
painting at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 

Ilis work has been exhibited in recent years at 
the Whitney Museum, the National Academy, and the 
Norlyst Gallery in New York City, at the Albright 
Gallery, in Buffalo, N, Y.; at the Addison Gallery, 
im Andover, Mass.: at the Albany Institute, Albany. 
N.Y. and at the Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


His journey to Mexieo was prowpted by a desire 
aroused in 1940, when he worked as assistant to José 
Clemente Orozeo in the painting of various portable 
murals at the Museum of Modern Art in New York. 
The purpose of this journey, he told me in answer to 
my question, was to find the valid and the real in the 
Mexican scene, that would be conducive to a valid 
and real creative experience. The common cherd to 
which he has responded has been the reaffirmation 
of human realism—-that is to sav, a return to human 
life as the basie value of art. This, he said, may sound 
like a truism, but it actually states the case. For in 
the non-objective and dehwaanized era prevalent to- 
day in the world of art he las felt the need of reaffirm- 
ine human values—-the need of getting back to earth. 

The work he has performed during his jeurney 
amply demonstrates that he has achieved such = re- 
affirmation. 
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“Weaver, Oaxaca,” Vinylite. 
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By Lewis Rubenstein 


“Tree Arch, Tepostian,”’ Lithograp 


“Family,” Lithograph. 
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Un Poco de Todo 


BATTLES LONG AGO 


UST a century age an English author began what 
was to become a very famous book with words 
that evoke a sigh today. “‘It is an honorable 
characteristic of the spirit of this age.”” he wrote, 

“that projects of violence and warfare are regarded 
among civilized states with gradually increasing aver- 
sion.’ The book was ‘Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World,” by Edward Shepherd Creasy, that. stir- 
ring panorama of the great moments in history from 
Marathon to Waterloo when the fate of the world 
ona particular day hung on the issue of one battle. 

“Had Persia beaten Athens at Marathon (B.C. 
490) she could have found no obstacle to prevent 
Darius, the chosen servant of Ormuzd, from advan- 
«ing his sway over all the known races of mankind . 
Alexander’s vietory at Arbela 351) not only 
overthrew an Oriental dynasty but established Eu- 
ropean rulers in its stead... The Christian Visigeths 
of King Theodorie fought and triumphed at Chalons 
(A, D. 451) side by side with the legions of Aetius. 
Their joint vietory over the Hunnish host not only 
rescued for a time from destruction the old age of 
Rome but preserved for centuries of power and glory 
the Germanie element in the civilization of modern 
Europe.” 

And so it went—Tours in 732, where Charles Mar- 
tel beat the Saracens and ‘‘gave a decisive check to 
the career of Arab conquest in Western Europe’’; Ilas- 
tings in 1066, of which we need no reminder but which 
is always so sad and thrilling to read about; Joan of 
Are’s victory, the defeat of the Spanish Armada, Marl- 
borough, Peter the Great and on down to Wellington 
and Napoleon. Our own vietory over Creasy’s coun- 
trymen at Saratoga in 1777 wins an honored place, for 
it turned the tide of war and brought France and 
Spain on our side. 

And what shall we think today of Poltava, where 
Peter the Great defeated Charles XII of Sweden in 
1709 and started the Slavs on the road of conquest 
whose end we du not vet see? Even in T8951 Creasy 
could write: “It may be doubted whether a Cabinet 
council often takes place now in our Foreign Office 
without Russia being uppermost in every English sta- 
tesman’s thoughts.’” Creasy a century ago gave us the 
terrible possibility that runs through all minds today, 
“that the narrative of Slavonie aseendaney is the re- 
maining page that will eonelude the history of the 
world.”’ 

To be sure, he also believed that “*the conquests 
of China and Japan by the fleets and armies of the 
United States are events which many now living are 
likely to witness.” Ina way, had he been able to live 
miraculously until 1945 he would have seen sene- 
thing of the sort, but not in the sense that he envis- 
aged it, not an imperialistic conquest. Which brings 
us to wonder what ‘‘decisive battles’? we would add 
now to the fifteen that Creasy chose? Some have said 
Gettysburg in our Civil War, for it saved the Union. 
Then there were the Marne and Verdun in the First 
World War. Perhaps we could add El Alemein and 
Stalingrad from the late war. Certainly, the naval 
Battle of the Miwday Islands would earn its place. 

The glory and the thrill of all these great battles 
pan never fade, however much we deplore the horrors 
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that Norman arrow shot high in the air came down 
and pierced Earl Harold's eve, how the thin red lines 
of the British squares took the shock of the Old Guard 
at Waterloo. Those readers in 2051 will not look back 
on our days and sigh in envy, as we do today, to read 
about the thirty-six years of peace that preceded IS51. 
Peace, it would seem, is but a truce between wars, and 
it may be that one of the ‘*decisive battles’* yet to be 
added to the list is some cataclysmic atomic struggle 
in which the world will be saved for democracy 


CORIISONE FROM MEXICO 


The recent announcement made in New York that 
a new source for production of cortisone had been de 
veloped in Mexican yams ealls attention, once more, 
to the advances that are steadily being made in man's 
war on disease. While embattled armies are fighting 
for our liberties in the deadly entirely unweleome ba 
siness of war, another army of devoted men and wo 
men is carrying on another great struggle on our be- 
half. 

Their victories in recent years have been notable. 
After the turn of the century much attention was 
given to the prevention of communicable disease. New 
prophylactic methods were discovered and developed ; 
in some cases, such as mosquito control, invelving 
vast changes in community living. Some of the deail- 
liest enemies of mankind were brought to bay, 

More recently, while none of this work has been 
lost, there has been an increasing emphasis on deal- 
ing with some of the degenerative diseases that make 
humans miserable and that reduce the whole quality 
of living. Here again enormous strides have taken 
place. We have only te point to such things as in- 
sulin, the sulfa compounds or penicillin to illustrate 
how lives have been saved and how lives have been 
changed. We have just had, for example, the ease 
of Hamilton Richardson, a young Ameriean boy wh» 
went to the fourth round in the singles at Wimbje- 
don and the semi-final round in the doubles. Te is 
a diabetic and he plays tennis on insulin. Tle had 
a distinguished predecessor on that seore in Billy Tal- 
bert and in Bill Nicholson in baseball. The lives of 
those persons have been changed out of all reeogni- 
tion by advances in science, 

Much has been said about wonder drugs.’’ but 
this great gain in living should not be allowed to be 
put into the field of mumbo-jumbo. The work that 
is being done on the adrenal and other hormones is 
solid, serious, scientific work. Its objeet is to make 
us better than we were and to defat some of our oid- 
est enemies. We hail the victories in this struegle 
and look forward to others. They are the fruit of 
hours and days and years of painstaking labor on 
our behalf. We salute the heroes of the microscopes 
and the test tubes, 


MONSTER TO ORDER 


After working for three years, supported by a 
grant-in-aid of the American Cancer Society, Dr, Emil 
Witschi of lowa City, Towa, is able to produce at will 
such monstrosities as animals with two heads, extra 
limbs and also—and this is most important—animals 
with cancer. He simply retards the development of 
the eggs in the animals before fertilization. As a re- 


and eruelty of war. A century from now our deseen- 
dants will read as emotionally as we do how the Athe- 


nian phalanx stood firm on the field at Marathon, how Continued on page 62 
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EL LABERINTO DE LA SOLEDAD, by Octavio Paz. 
Mexico City, Editorial Cuadernos Americanos, 1950. 
195 p. 


RESENT THSTORICAL CIRCUMSTANCES in 
Europe have led to a revival of speculative chink- 
ing focussed on the feeling of solitude—rether 
unusual for that region, But in Spanish Ameri- 

ca solitude became the principal subject of reflection 
as soon as thought not dominated by spiritual consi- 
derations made its appearance. 


If as Lord Bacon would have it, solitude, is most 
intense and the thinker most completely surrounded 
by it in “the great city,’ then one might say we vind 
it chemically pure in the remote regions. And although 
this does not in any way imply a deprecatory opi- 
hion, we must recognize that in a sense all Spanish 
America has up te new been an out-of-the-way place. 


This has its disadvantages, of course. For ex- 
ample, our geography has considerably retarded our 
communieation with the world, resulting in an alarin- 
ing historical provineialism. But there is at  lewst 
one important compensation in the intelleetual field 
the American philosopher or poet (César Vallejo or 
Eduardo Mallea, for instance) usually sharply dis- 
cerns What human solitude is, precisely because he 
can instinetively distinguish it from the simple phy- 
sical isolation he Knows so well. 


Moreover, while Europe hardly listens te us, we 
Spanish Americans searcely hear one another, either 
from country te country or within each one. The 
bond that joins us is very tenuous, and for that rea- 
son we become extremely conscious of it, as if we 
were forever afraid that it would suddenly be cut 
off, inflicting a savage isolation upon us. 


So, essentially alone, the Spanish Americans con- 
sider others with rare tenderness; some kill their fel- 
Jowmen with kindness: while others investigate them 
with the double passion of seience and poetry. An 
example of the latter is *‘EL Laberinto de la Sole- 
dad’? (The Labyrinth of Solitude). a volume of re- 
lated essays by the Mexican Octavio Paz, some of 
which were previously printed in the magazine **Ciua- 
dernos Americanos,’ whose publishers have brought 
out the book, 


Mexico is a country that has suffered from tiva- 
sions by foreign powers from the days of 
Cortés down to General Pershing, and, just as much, 
from no less terrilbe domestie uprisings. In the hearts 
of nearly all Mexieans there is a keen yearning vor 
the past grandeur of pre-Columbian times. 
of it, an almost ineradieable displeasure with every- 
thing that is not exclusively Mexican often develops, 
regardless of the fact that the eoncept of what is 
exclusively Mexiean may be as much a fiction as 
“the German Soul or Uispanidad. 

The work Octavio Paz undertook demanded, then, 
the intellectual courage to analyze the whole of ihe 
author’s own emotional environment. It is cherefore 
a job that only a Mexican could have done, for it re- 
quired intimate and complete knowledge of the pre- 
found depths of a people's soul, demanding at 
same time sufficient sensitivity to record the ‘tiniest 
quivering of that soul and enough impartiality to cb- 
serve it with an authropologist’s objectivity. 


MENICAN 


Literary Appraisals 


Perhaps all chauvinistie attitudes stem = from a 
desire, more or less adinitted, to impose on mankind 
a new seale of values (particularly spiritual values) 
based on the defects of a certain people in an attempt 
to convert those defects into the highest virtues. De 
cause of this, the anti-chauvinist’s first duty is to 
expose the defects in the spiritual life of a people. 
When this is done and accompanied by a zealous stu- 
dy of the psycho-sociologieal origin of those defects 
wnd their probable cure, as in Laberinto de !a 
Soledad.’ we have the kind of contribution we can 
expect from every genuine patriot. Tlow much each 
of our countries needs a book like this one of Paz’s! 


“Yes, we are locked up in ourselves,’? writes 
Paz. **We intensify our awareness of everything that 
separates us, isolates us, or distinguishes us. And our 
solitude increases because we do not seek out our 
fellow-countrymen, whether for fear of seeing oursel- 
ves in them or because of a painful defensive feeling 
in regard to our inner selves. The Mexican, with a 
propensity for sentimental effusion, avoids it. We 
live absorbed in thought, like those taciturn adoles- 
cent... possessors of who knows what seeret, guard- 
ed by a sullen manner, only waiting for the propi- 
tiots moment to reveal itself."’ 


“Man,” he adds in another chapter, “*takes an 
active part in the defense of universal order, whieh 
is ceaselessiy threatened by what is formless. And 
when that order collapses, he must create a new one, 
this time his own. But exile, expiation, and peniten- 
ce must precede man’s reconciliation with the univer- 
se. Neither the Mexicans nor the people of the United 
States have achieved that) reeoneiliation. What is 
more serious, | fear we may have lost the very mean- 
ing of all human activity, which is to assure the rule 
of an order in which conscience and innocence, man 
and nature, eoineide. If the Mexiean’s solitude is 
that of stagnant water, the North American’s is that 
of the mirror. We have ceased to be sources.”’ 


Although striet and at times perhaps even too 
severe, this analysis of the Mexican temperament. is 
certainly bracing, something which is always seces- 
sary and today so rare in critieal thinking. When a 
country is capable of producing a writer who, like 
Octavio Paz, succeeds in portraying its defects se 
clearly, it must be concluded that those very defects, 
although still as corrosive as ever. are on the point 
of disappearing. 


OF course, when we speak of a whole country and 
in historical terms, this disappearance may still be 
a long process. But when someone—and undoubted- 
ly there are other crities tike Paz in Mexico—has the 
integrity, independence of judgment, and prudence 
required to undertake a study like this. the root of the 
characteristic national faults is withering away, 


Perhaps Octavio Paz. who continually shows 
himself perceptive in his book, does not realize chat 
his very presence marks the way of the labyrinth. 
At any rate, he knows that at that exit lie ‘‘abun- 
danee, re-union, which is repose and happiness, har- 
mony with the world.’ He is likewise aware ihat, 
like his own, each country now finds itself in a laby- 
rinth, lacking authentic myths and seeking them, that 
is. seeking ‘ta society that will not make man a tool 
A human society,”’ 


EL 
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CAREER AMBASSADOR. By Willard L. Beaulac 262 
pp. New York: lhe Macmillen Company. 


A Soa manual in American diplomacy—easy to 

take and in fact highly entertaining— Ambas- 
sador Beaulae’s book will be diffieult to beat. 
It ought to be required reading for those in 
Congress and out who think of our diplomatic corps 
and the State Department as nests of cookie-pushers 
in striped pants. 

Mr. Beaulae will take them into the intense «is- 
comforts of tropical ports and the dangers of revolu- 
tions and riots. He wil! show them, simply and clear- 
Iv. what difficult problems must be faced in a country 
like Spain during World War Hf or Paraguay in peace- 
time. The events of recent months have showed us 
with frightening clarity that the popular approach 
to diplomatic problems is oversimplified to a danger- 
ous degree. The problems seem so easy to solve io 
those without responsibility and withont a knowledve 
of all the factors involved. 

Spain is the best example of that in Ambassador 
Beaulae’s book. Except for Spain, incidentally, bis 
career was entirely in Latin America. He spent iwo 
and a half years in Madrid as counselor from 1941 io 
1944, a period when the State Department was under 
heavy fire from genuine and so-called liberals for not 
somehow bringing about the overthrow of the Franco 
regime, It was even considered outrageous that our 
Government should have been on courteous terms with 
Madrid. Those of us who have spent the years since 
1936 in bitter disagreement with all that Franco re- 
presents ought to be the first to try to understand the 
inescapable mechanies of dealing with him. Mr. Beau- 
lac was as critical of the Franco regime as anyone 
could be; he had no illusions and he does no white- 
washing in this book. Yet he had a job to do, along 
with the others in the Madrid Embassy at the iime. 

My most interesting and probably my most  im- 
portant service was in Spain (he writes). Qur politi- 
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eal and military leaders were anxious that Spain should 
not become a theatre of war. They wanted Gibraltar 
preserved as an Allied base. They wanted to reduce 
the facilities that Spain might furnish to the Avis, 
and they wanted to obtain facilities from Spain for 
the Allies. They considered that those objectives were 
important to winning the war. Our Spanish policy 
was aimed at achieving those objectives, and it sue- 
ceeded, At least the objectives were achieved. 


A good deal has been written about Spain’ in 
World War IL Mr. Beaulae’s chief, Ambassador Carl- 
ton Hayes; the British Ambassador, Sir Samuel Hoare ; 
Winston Churchill, Summer Welles, newspaper men ga- 
lore, have all had their say. Ambassador Beaulac’s 
contribution is a valuable addition to our knowledge, 
authoritative and persuasive, and it is certainly the 
nest important part of his book, 


There was much else, however, of interest and im- 
portance during the twenty-seven-year career that is 
still continuing with distinction in the author’s new 
post of Havana, Cuba, Mr. Beaulac was our Ambas- 
sa dor in Pogota, Colombia, at the time of the explo- 
sion that shook the hemisphere on April 9, 1948, while 
the International Conference of American States was 
in session. The account is vivid, although it adds Jit- 
tle to what was known. His deduction that the Com- 
munists were to blame is plausible, and indeed the 
only possible deduction, although it is still without 
adequate proof, 


The author’s :nalysis of the Colombian politieal 
background C'complacent slemoerats,” he calls Co- 
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jiombians) and of how the country’s undoubted «e- 
moeraey broke down is not very satisfying. He sees 
it as a process of urbanization followed by impoverish- 
ment of the workers who turned to violence through 
embitterment against the privileged, exploiting rich. 
That could be a reason for revolutionary communism, 
but there is little of that in Colombia despite what 
happened in 1948, 


It would be wrong to give the impression thai 
this is a study in diplomacy and nothing else. It is 
a human, pleasant, entertaining book about a mar 
who never lost his sense of humor or his kindly feel- 
ings toward his associates. ‘*The world is your home 
town.’ as he puts it, and he learned a good deal jn 
it, such as the truth that ‘ta Foreign Service officer 
needs to understand our madequacies and failures 
just as much as he needs te appreciate our virtues 
if he is to advanee the interests of the United States 
at his post."" The veteran Matthew E. Tanna taugiit 
him that “there is no such thing as a diplomatic vie- 
tory unless both sides win.’ 


It is good to read about someone whe goes te a 
hellhole somewhere in the tropies and ean write: ** 
never wished to be anywhere else.”’ 


H. L. M. 


LETTERS ON THE ORNITHOLOGY OF BUENOS 
AYRES. By W. H. Hudson. Edited by David R. Dewar. 
Foreword by Herbert F. West. 93 pp. Ithaca, N Y.: Cor- 


nell University Press. 


| N 1869 and W. TL Hludson wrote twelve letters 

about the birds of Buenos Aires for the Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society of London. David R. De- 
war, a Seottish journalist, has recently discovered 
them in the sedate files of a sober scientific organiza- 
tion and edited them aftectionaletly: and through the 
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enterprise of Herbert West. Professor of Compar- 
ative Literature at Dartmouth, they are now published 
in a slender volume. 

To admirers of Iludson, one of the great literary 
naturalists, these are fascinating pieces of work sor 
several reasons. As far as anyone knows now, ihey 
are the first studies of birds written by him. [le was 
28 and 29 vears old during this period. Having lived 
all his life in South America he could write English 
but had no idea how to spell many common English 
words, and Mr. Dewar has honestly preserved ihe 
errors, 

Just previous to this period Tludson had heen = 
*collecting’’ (that is, shooting) birds for 90 cents a MINUTES 
“speciman’’ (his spelling) for the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in Washington. One of the birds he shot but 
did not quite kill broke into ecstatic song when Tnud- 
son retrieved him; and, as Mr. Dewar suggests, that 
act of musical forgiveness may have cured Tlidson of 
commercial collecting. Mr. Dewar further suggests 
that in later life Hudson may have regretted these let- 
ters because they reveal a factor in his ornithological 
life that he would like to have forgotten. When he 
was living in England, he angrily erusaded against 
gunners and he left his estate to the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds. 

These letters are interesting for two more reasons. 
In the first place, they reveal Hudson, an obscure 
young bird student in South America, attacking Dar- 
win with perceptible acerbity for an error faet, 
Darwin who had visited South America, had cited ihe 
fact that the pampa woodpecker never climbs a 
as evidence that exterior cireumstances in nature may 
alter the character of a species. Hludson knew the 
pampa woodpecker intimately, and knew that he eliib- 
ed trees and nested in trees when any were avail- 
able. He felt contemptuous of a celebrated, revolu- 
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tionary scientist who could stake so much theory on 
such faulty information, 

In a later issue of the Proceedings, Darwin ack- 
nowledged that he must have committed an error and 
explained how it happened. Although Darwin wrote 
his reply in good temper, he was obviously taken back 
by the acidity of the comments of an unknown bird 
collector who did not even have a reliable address 
where mail could reach him, 

In the second place, these letters are interesting 
hecause they disclose a reserved personality and an 
astonishing familiarity with birds. Iludson was not 
known to the general public until many years later: 
following a poverty-stricken miserable existence in a 
London boarding house kept by his wife. Somewhat 
bitter by the time he had won general recognition, 
he was hardly a congenial person. These early Jetters 
indicate that the taciturn streak was net what Dar- 
win would have ealled an acquired characteristic but 
a fundamental part of his nature. 

They also indieate that he must have begun as- 
sociating with birds when he was very voung. **Twen- 
ty years ago, which is as far back as my recollection 
goes,”"’ the carpintero was rather common bird.”” 
he wrote; and twenty years before S70 Tludson was 
9. His familiarity with the birds deseribed im chese 
letters goes far beyond identifying them and knowing 
their habits. He knew their personalities and vempe- 
raments. [le knew their moods according te the cehan- 
ges in weather and their attitudes toward each other. 
Ile knew many of them as individuals. It is as though 
hinnan beings did not exist fer him: as though in his 
late twenties he had already made his life choice and 
had decided in favor of birds. 


B. A. 
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Current Attractions 


FROM BROADWAY TO AVENIDA JUAREZ 


T CANNOT be denied that Hollywood has played 

a major role in the development of international 

understanding on this hemisphere, that Latin 

America has acquired its general notion regarding 
the morals and mores in Anglo-Saxon America large- 
lv via the motion picture sereen. And yet it is like- 
wise undeniable that this notion, evolved in the pre- 
valent terms of boy-meets-girl, of horse opera or the 
gangster underworld, is to a great extent inaccurate, 
or to say the least unrealistic. It is true, of course, that 
a fairly good average of the pictures exhibited in these 
parts actually conveys some truthful aspect of life 
north of the border; but these, unfortunately, are not 
sufficiently numerous, nor do they reach a sufficiently 
ample public, to offset the erroneous notion conveyed 
by the more popular kind, 


The same can be said for most of the books hy 
North American authors read here in Spanish transla- 
tion, As against sound adult literature, lurid potboil- 
ers are in majority. And as regards the stage, plays 
by contemporary North American authors are still vir- 
tually unknown. It must be added, however, that this 
is not due to indifference on the part of our producers 
or public, but to the lamentably redueed realm of the 
native stage. Our dramatie theatre has declined to 
a degree where it hardly offers an outlet for the fe. 
valid native playwrights, much less tor importations 
from abroad. 

Still, it is a fact that the longest and most success- 
ful run on the local stage in recent years was seored 
by “A Street Car Named Desire.’ by Tennessee Wil- 
liams. This play, presented by an excellent cast of ac 
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tors was the talk of the town for months. It brought to 
thousands of native spectators, nortured on cinema 
fare, an entirely new idea of drama in North America. 
It revealed to them that the theatre can still be the 
vehicle for conveying art and life: it imbued them 
with respect and admiration for the theatre in the 
United States, and it gave them a realistic glimpse of 
certain aspects of life in that country. [It has, more- 
over, brought some helpful hints te our local play- 
wrights, traces of which | have detected in some of 
eur recent native productions. In short, this play, in 
its restricted capacity, served to spread intelligence 
and to build international understanding. 


* * 


Now, in the current presentation of Thornton 
Wilder’s **Our Town”? at the Palacio de Bellas Artes, 
we behold another very effective project of promoting 
international understanding. This superb play is un- 
questionably superior in this respect to ‘*A Street Car 
Named Desire,”’ for the theme it presents has much 
broader implications. It does not deal with the indivi- 
dual destiny of several wunsual characters; it presents 
« veritable cross-section of human existence, and its 
characters, for all their homespun regionalism, embody 
the character of millions of others, Town,’’ in 
other words, presents a human panorama of the country 
at large. It projects a picture of North American reality 
which is still largely unknown in our midst, and whieh 
in its deeply human substance surpasses national houn- 
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In comparing ihe great spectacles of 
nature. Mexico always has something out- 
standing to offer, as in speaking of the best 
rums, it has 
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daries. Town.’ in faet, is not not an isle. is, 
so to speak, a fragment of the universal human main- 
lana. 

Presented under the Spanish tithe of ** Nuestrs 
Ciudad,” this play was produced by Fernando Wag- 
ner, the veteran international actor-director, ander he 
auspices of the Mexican-North \merican tnstitute 
Cultural Relations. This institute obviously ceserves 
praise for its auspices of this presentation, for it 
precisely in such undertakings as this that it Culfills 
its mission. Mexico knows and duly appreciates North 
American automobiles, radios, razor blades and chew 
ing gum. It knows its popular dance music, its coca 
cola and its movie stars. But it does not know Thorn 
ton Wilder’s ‘Our Town.’ nor does it know the kind 
of life in North Ameriea apon which this play is built. 
And | believe that it should know this life. for it és 
good, kind and humble is a jife whieh in its essen- 
tial signifieance, bevond the difference of language 
and custom, is very much the same as the life people 
live in) Mexieo--and its knowledge should chereiere 
stimulate respect. comprehension and svinpathy. 


In undertaking the produetion of this play. Fer- 
nando Wagner tackled an extremely diffieult: assign- 
ment. For though it can be hardly regarded as aeve: 
or experimental in the United States, having been ini- 
tially produced in 1938, its original structure may seen: 
battling and strange to a Mexiean audience. our 
midst, Our Town.’ with its bare stage. its interlo 
cutor, and the peculiar development of its sequence, 
indeed represents a radieal innovation. The main ha 
zard which therefore confronts the producer s chai 
our innately conservative audience, in ‘ts limited chea- 
trical sophistication may not respond to the novelty, 
or be unduly distracted by it from the play's implici 
signifieance. 

Thus **Our Town”? must be regarded as an experi 
mental venture, as an attempt on the part of its pre 
ducer to introduce a new form of dramatie art, to ob 
tain approval and support among an unprepared pub- 
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August, 
lic. In addition to this hazard, Fernando Wagner had 
to cope with multiple problems involved in its pro- 
duction. Aside from its translation—made by Margot 
Wagner and himself—which involved almost’ insur- 
mountable idiomatie obstacles, the task of selecting an 
appropriate cast and of imparting to each member of 
it the exact significance of his or her respective role, 
must have been truly formidable. We may gather how 
difficult it must have been to translate Wilder’s script 
inte a synonymous Spanish, preserving all its subtle 
shade and nuance, by the impossibility to achieve ihe 
exact translation of its title. in literal 
translation, should have been ** Nuestro Pueblo.’ But 
the word pueblo in Spanish means also people or na- 
‘ion, Thus Nuestro Pueblo would be quite likely imis- 
understood for Our People. And yet the Wagners 
achieved a very faithful translation. 

As to the cast, the choice for the leading parts 
of Margot Wagner, Amparo Griffell, Fink, Jo- 
sé Luis Jimenez. Julio Monterde and Augusto Bene- 
dieo, was done aptly and with fine discernment. Eaeh 
renders convineing performance 
Throughout the entire play (a most unusual thing on 
the Mexican stage) there is not a single instance of 
overacting, and on the whole the performers evince a 
sound understanding of their parts. Especially admir- 
able is the performance of Margot Wagner in the role 
of Emily Webb, and of José Luis Jimenez as narrator 
of the story. [lis manner, simple and unaffected, fit- 
tingly sets the tone of the story; he talks to the audien- 
ce as casually as one might talk te a group of friends. 

Having seen this play in its original English ver- 
sion, enacted by an excellent cast, places me, f am 
afraid, at a disadvantage in pursuing a fair estimate 
of Mr, Wagner's production. Naturally, and believe 
inevitably, it departs considerably from the play | 
saw. Every language has its own innate vital essen- 
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ce which even in most skillful hands does not lend it- 
self to precise translation. And yet the play preserves 
its essential meaning and substance—it delivers its 
message. Its profound humanity, its universal signitt- 
cance, though expressed in Spanish dialogue and con- 
veyed by Mexican actors, are retained intact, and J 
hope that our audience will perceive this significance 
and thus be able to give the play the appreciation it 
deserves, 

In the cause of art, the advancement of our lan- 
guishing theatrical stage and the promotion of inter- 
national culture, *‘Our Town’? should meet with wid- 
est public approval. 

The fate of this play, incidentally, will most likely 
determine the fate of the bilingual Pan-American 
Theatre, founded by Fernando Wagner in 1939 and 
suspended in 1945, for in this production he attempts 
to stage its revival, 

During the past seven vears Fernando Wagner 
has devoted his time to production of motion pictures 
and sundry administrative tasks on the staff of the 
National Institute of Fine Arts. Having recently re- 
turned to Mexico from an extensive journey to Euro- 
pe, where he had the opportunity to study the theatre 
in France, Germany and Spain, Mr. Wagner intends 
to center his attention on the reorganization of the 
Pan-American Theatre, in the firm convietion that it 
will fill a definite need 

In the course of its six seasons the Pan-Ameriean 
‘heatre produced a total of twenty-two plays, whieh 
meluded works by Bernard Shaw, Somerset Maughain, 
Eugene O'Neill, James Warwick, Clarence Day, Sam 
and Bella Spewack, Emlyn Williams, J. B. Priestley, 
S. N. Pehrman, Irwin Shaw, John MeGee and Perey 
Denham. Solely as an exposition of choice examples 
from the English language stage, the work performed 
by this organization was highly commendable. The 
plays) performed in’ English by a select: professional 
cast, attracted to the Palacio de Bellas Artes an un- 
usually large attendance. 

With conditions hardly more adverse in 1945 than 
they are today, the Pan-American Theatre achieved a 
unique record. It made a place for itself, whieh its 
dynamie founder is now determined to retrieve and 
solidity, 
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Art and Personal Notes 


AINTINGS in oil, drawings and prints, by the Me- 
P xiean artist José Arellano Fischer comprise the 
very interesting current exhibition at the Libreria 
Juarez Gallery (Avenida Juarez No, 102). Especially 
impressive are this artist's incisive and cleancut prints 
and drawings, wherein he demonstrates his very un- 
usual gifts for linear expression, 


A" ACK RATION is exhibiting at this time a group 

of paintings and drawings at the Galeria de Arte 
Mexicano (Calle de Milan No. 18). Pursuing a pristine 
expression by means of an aboriginal primitivisin, 
this artist develops in her extremely simple composi- 
tions abstract visions of striking imagery. 


E iL CIRCULO DE BELLAS ARTES (Avenida -ua- 
rez No. oS) presented in the sourse cf last month 
voluminous one-man show of paintings by Pedro 
Galarza Duran. Streets, portals, patios and churches 
of ancient Mexico provide the themes for most of this 
artist's work. Employing an Impressionist technique 
cf arranging his pigments in heavy spatula or brush 
strokes, this painter adheres, however, to a delicately 
subdued palatte, which lends an appropriate greyish 
tenality to his paintings, and thereby enhanees the air 
of antiquity of the sights he projeets. 


. OLLOWING this exhibit. the above galleries are 

offering a collection of paintings in oil, depicting 
the Maya ruins at Chichén Itza, Uxmal and Palenque, 
by Poris Antipovieh. a Russian who has been residing 
it Mexico for many years. The brooding atmosphere 
of this archeological treasnre-land permeates the ean- 
Vases of this gifted painter, 


ALERIEA ROMANO (José Maria Marroqui No. 5) 

ix Showing at this time a group of twenty Jand- 
seapes and portraits in oil by Abel thomez Meza. Sweep- 
ing Vistas of mountains and valleys, ably brushed and 
powerfully composed, reveal this artist’s exeeptional 
talent, 
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LEFREDO ZALCE, one of the outstanding figures 
A among the younger group of Mexican muralists, 
is presenting during this month a varied collection 
of his paintings in oil, tempera and gouache at the 
Selon de la Plastiea Mexicana (Calle de Puebla Ne. 
154). 


A N exiensive and high!y varied collective exhibit of 

selected works by American art students vete- 
rants of the Second World War, is being offered dur- 
ing this month under the patronage of the National 
University of Mexico in the patio of the Escuela Na- 
cional de Artes Plasticas (San Carlos Academy). The 
components of this exhibition have been studying in 
the art schools of San Miguel Allende, Guanajuats, 
the Mexico City College and the Escuela Nacional de 
Artes Plasticas. 


The works comprising this exhibition were chosen 
by a jury composed of distinguished loeal art teachers 
and crities, which granted honorary awards to David 
Ramsey, Edwin Ruda, Maurice Lapp, Sidney Fossum, 
John Ulbright, Sturges P. Mower, Al Weber and Da 
vid Lemon. A total of 120 works by 93 painters ins 
kes up this exhibition. 


T HE house which José Clemente Orezeo was build- 

ing in Guadalajara, and whieh was left antinis)- 
ed at the time of his death, will be eompleted by the 
National Institute of Fine Arts and is to be known as 
the Museum -losé Clemente Orozeo. Furniture, paint- 
ings, books and other personal belongings of Mexico's 
ecreatest muralist are being gathered for this museum, 
in order to recreate the authentic background of his 
life and work. 
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Patterns of an Old City... 
Continued from page 19 

my return as a surrender, as a final admission of ce- 
feat. It eannot be otherwise. The conflict has reacti- 
ed its end. [have given up the long struggle, and ine 
is the winner, | have come back humbied and-ehastised 
to receive what's coming to me. have had my rebel- 
lion—five years of it —my bitter fling, and now 
inust accept her merey., She has played a patient gaine. 
She has waited, let time take care of chings, crust- 
al fate. as if she knew beforehand what would hap- 
pen. She merely sat there all these years watching me 
at a distance, indulgent, genile, discreet. writing me 
understanding and compassionate letters, never for- 
vetting to enclose the check, never exacting anything, 
merely suggesting, merely hinting what might be best. 
ever eattious not to offend, not to stir up resentment, 
consistently playing the role of a resigned and etern- 
ally tolerant vietim of an unfortunate cireunstance, 
of aamisunderstood, a totally blameless and well-inten- 
tioned vietim of ernel fate, and perhaps of an aninters 
ed and and inadvertent meratitade, 


She paid fifty centavos fora long, sausage-shaped 
red balloon, and now, sittining on the iren beneh in the 
Alameda. her eves followed Larry as he raced back and 
forth over the ernavelled walk. @leefully guiding it 
through the air. TP shonld have taken him to a barber 
shop, she thought. Tis hair will be drooping ever his 
eves by the time we get there, make hint look like a 
little savage—oa wild and woolly savage... That 
valloon— nething else matters to him now, Life is 
fascinating adventure floating at the end oof a string. 
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Yes. Life is... Soon she ‘Hl be buying his balloons cor 
him... worrying about his haircuts, his table man- 
ners, his funny way of speaking English... Morally 
rejecting him as the living evidence of my depravity, 
in her boundless forebearance and tolerance she will 
accept him, appropriate him, as still another vietim 
of such depravity. I will never be able to keep him 

res, Iny mother, she thought 
to say, incarnate possessiveness. Her place in’ the 
world, trivial, small yet always secure, has been al- 
ways @ntirely her own, She possessed my father wholly, 
until his final eseape in death. And she has always 
possessed me. In her peculiar mind, she has never re 
linquished her hold on me, not even during these years 
Ihave been away. Jim was merely an unhappy intru- 
sion, a sad error, an unpleasant incident. And she has. 
of course, never relinquished her possession of Arthur. 


She is, Jim 


She picked him: for me, as she used to piek my cdres- 
es, rendered me helpless by bland coercion ane in- 
trigue, made me marry him, solely because she Knew 
that thereby she would possess us both. And when she 
lost ime, she still held onto him. She has kept him 
there at her side her poor betrayed and absndoned 
son-in-law, a fellow-vietim of her daughter’s shocking 
aberration, a partner in disgrace —kept him there ali 
these vears, because she felt this might In seme ways 
help to retain her hold om me Yes, together they 
taced and lived down the scandal. The stalwart pair 
There, dear friends, vou have a glowing example 
of supreme courage. (Often, when immersed sueli 
ihovehts, righteous and rheterieal phrases like these 
shaped themselves her mine 
beheld her case conjeeturalls with the eves of others. 


Through thems she 


They defined the voice of publie opinion. the 
attitude of her townspeople, and in some curious way 
brought back to her mind the hazy image of Judge 
Staley. a friend of her father, an elderly gentleman 
of a booming voice and florid manner, who stoked 
bie. black cigars, effected double-breasted white waist 
coats and had a habit of pinehing her ehin. 

Ves, friends thoughts continued through 
the urbane and resonant voice of the conieetural apy- 
rator). a kind, self-sacrifieing mother, a widew of ie- 
test material means, vet oa highly respected and ad- 
mired member of our community, who by unstinted 
cffort and loving devotion rears a daughter, vives her 

wood schooling. respeetable namie. a comfortable 
home, and enides her through en upright girlhood te san 
apparently ideal marriage. She invests her life in the 


sole aim to make her dauehter happy. But what. we 


Coes she receive in the end? CGiriet. betraval 


sueratitude. ‘Phe daughter wilfully deste ws, \Walitan- 


‘Sage 
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ly throws away, everything her doting mother had se 
painstakingly provided for her 

And here you have a man—an average man, you 
might say, though outstanding for his sterling charac- 
ter, Not very young, but not old (he has postponed 
the thoughts of marriage until he was fully prepared 
to assume its responsibilities); not what you would 
call handsome—a bit colorless, a bit too tall and thin. 
but a kind and simple person, honest, industrious, de- 
pendable—eashier in the town’s leading bank with a 
good salary, an excellent future and an enviable social 
position —in short, the type of man almost any sensi- 
ble girl would be happy to get for a husband. But, 
iy dear friends, as obviously eligible as he was, with 
all of the town’s most desirable girls at his choice, 
he married the wrong one, And thus his reward ioe 
was betrayal, humiliation and grief. 

But common suffering, strange to say indeed, can 
some times create an enduring bond of fellowship. The 
hearthroken mother and the eruelly deceived and aban- 
doned son-in-law were not sundered by their shame 
and grief. The home he had created for the three, 
though sadly hereaved by the wayward woman's de- 
parture, remained intact. They found relief from their 
shame and loneliness sharing, as a mother and seu 
might do, the friendly confines of this home. 

But fate, my friends, metes out its penalty for sin 
(Here, Judge Staley’s voice resounding in her mind, 
retaining its deep resonance, dropped to a lower. a 
more confidential tone, appropriately keyed to the dis 
closure of the more sordid details). All evil deeds can 
he. or course, ascribed to extenuating circumstances, 
and if we propose to condone this young woman, since 
fate itself has duly provided its penalty, her dereliction 
might be aseribed to the lamentable moral laxity pre- 
duced by the abnormal conditions of wartime 

When the division training camp was established 
in the vicinity of our town, our normal customs under- 
went a sudden change. The presence of ail these 
thousands of young men was naturally bound to exert 
its effect on the lives of our young women. On the 
whole. however, it was not an evil effeet. Usually. a 
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married woman knew how to keep her place. But chere 
were, we cannot deny, some unfortunate exceptions 
And as regards the case of this particular woman, if we 
should try to absolve her... we can only 


Don't try, she thought. Don’t ever any of you 
try. Sure, did it. let him pick me up on a street 
corner, Cheap, gross, vulgar. knew what owas 
doing. could have ignored him. could have rebut 
fed him and walked on. But didn’t. TP eouldn’t do it, 
not want to do it. wanted him. knew fromm 
the first instant that | wanted him, that [needed him, 
and nothing else mattered. We drove out along “ans 
ine’s Road, in the car Arthur gave me for Christinas, 
that trim blue Pontiae roadster, and we parked off ihe 
road and right there in broad daylight [gave myself 
to him, 


[saw him often after this, as often as he could get 
away trom camp, and soon mother knew the truth - 
she is the one person whom TF could never deceive, from 
whom | could never conceal cnything—, while Arthur 
remained blind, and worried only beeause he thought 
the change in me was due to failing health. It lasted 
only three months and then the division was gone, and 
it «lid not end the way it might end in a stery. Jom 
did not get killed He came out a vear and four months 
later, perfectly sound and undamaged, and he came 
back to take me away. 


It was hard for the two of us to get by here in Me- 
xico on his small (i. scholarship allowance; but bys 
the time Larry was born mother commenced enclos- 
ing the cheeks in her letters. lim didn’t like chat. 
For him our poverty was never a hardship. We must 
stick it out somehow, he said. We ‘ll come through all 
right. Must stick it out. Ina couple of vears he would 
wind up his studies, get his degree, and then we could 
vo back to the ‘States, locate somewhere and look “or 
a job. We were sticking it out all right. We were 
pretty. crowded in that one-room, kitehen and bath 
amartment and it took us some time to get accustomed 
to eating black beans and rice at Jeast twiee a lay. 
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but these things were really not important. We could 
always afford a streetear trip on Sundays to Nochi- 
mileo, or we could walk a few blocks and sit here in 
the Alameda; we needed so little to be happy while 
we were together 

It is strange, she thought, that even now, when 
everything seems so perfectly clear, | cannot clearly 
remember how [felt when Jim died. Maybe it) was 
because emotionally died with him. It is strange 
that | cannot reeall the precise details. It was on a 
Monday, and he came home in the afternoon with 1 
slight cold, a cough, temperature. Complaining of a 
pain in his ehest. tle would be Q.K. in the morning, 
he said. But in the morning he was delirious and when 
finally, with the help of the Sefor and Sefera Con 
treras, got the elderly doetor to examine 
him, he said it was bronchopneumonia. Ele seemed tn 
proved two days later, and the old doetor said that he 
was on his way te recovery, But a complication set in, 
and his heart stopped beating in his sleep 

And it yet seems strange to me how TP lived on, 
how my own heart went on beating after this happen 
ed, how, laeking a purpose, TP lived on almost) owe 
years in the same room, going through the physical 
motions of keeping alive, vet remaining emotionally 
dead. Yes, there night have been a vague purpose, 
and that was net te surrender to my mother’s will. 
1 still bad Larry and that was all | had and that has 
kept the purpose alive... And now, even this purpose 
seems to have died. Tam going back... surren 
dering... Now Tam... 

No. my dear friends. (Judge Staley’s mellow and 
persuasive voice again intruded on her thoughts) Self 
iestructive recaleitrance cannot be a sustained purpe 


sein life. A day must come when 
Through the din of erowded streets she heard In the modern 


he remote peal of a elock bell and the hazy image 


of Andee Staley disappeared from the baek of her 
rine. 
“Come, Larry.” she said. ‘Come. We must ge 
now. His time for us te wo. We tll have te start for 
the bus station And elasping his little haned 
he led him eautiousiv through the trattie across ile 300 Rooms Singles $ 300 Up Dis 
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Music by Chavez... 
Continued from page 26 


series of brief interviews with his lieutenants in suci 
fields as the theater, sculpture, school music, and the 
Institute of Fine Arts and Literature’s excellent pub- 
lication ** México en el Arte.’ After supper at home he 
spent the evening discussing with David Alfaro Si- 
queiros current problems of a semi-publie art school! 
in the provinces, 

In everyday human relations, where professional 
duties are not at stake—with his keenly intelligent 
mother (now dead), his quiet and very charming wife 
(tilia, and the three children, Anita, Juanita, and 
Agustin—-Chavez reveals the winning personal warmth 
so typical of Latin American family life. Sefora de 
Chavez and the children have allowed in every way 
for the fact that Carlos Chavez is composer, condue- 
ler, government official, and international figure. in 
lis home studio, his privacy is inviolable. Dut at 
meals or simply talking with guests and friends, be 
is anvthine but a martinet. [T have seen him sit back. 
stent but smiling, nodding his head in agreement of 
shaking if in half-eonvineed astonishment while 
veleanie spellbinder as Rivera or Siqueires bet 
every eye and ear, 

In 1949 Chavez returned from a long visit te Bu- 
repe, Which he had not seen sinee the early “twenties 
His family drove from Mexico City to New York te 
rcet him, giving me and another friend of his a long 
awaited opportunity to invite them to a New York 
“dinner at home.’ | remember well that delighttul 
Sanday. We discussed all manner of trivia, listened 
to both serious and popular music on the phonograph, 
contrasted Mexiean and New York manners, and 
weighed the virtues of apple juice, a novelty to our 
Mexican visitors. 

Chavez was excited over plans for the future. 
which, at fifty, he found as full of aetivity and pro- 
pase as when | first met him. Though he has givet 
up the Svmphony Orchestra of Mexico, he will oeca- 
sionally aceept offers to appear as guest conductor 
with orchestras in Europe and the United States. Dut 
mosily he expects colpose and play the pian, 
Perhaps he will write a successor to his only publish- 
ed book, ** Toward a New Music.’ issued in New York 
in D987. Now, as always, he regards composition as 
the most important and rewarding of his multifarieus 
Vocations, 

A book. asked Chavez. on the symphonies of 
beethoven and their interpretation? Perhaps—in twa 
three vears. book, perhaps, on Mexiean music 
fram the Conquest (and before) up to a young compo 
serof today like Blas Gallude? Perhaps, but less like- 
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Iv. What Chavez wants most is to compose, and | 
Leve never known him to fail in getting what he wants 
most. Tle has a spacious, sun-flooded studio in his hou- 
se high on the Lomas de Chapultepee overlooking Me- 
xico City and much of the Valley of Mexico. Tle has 
au house in Acapuleo, where the climate and the Pacifie 
somehow combine to help his work. In those two pla- 
ces he will compose. [le is completing a concerto tor a 
violin and orchestra—a commissioned work—and he 
bulges with ideas for many other compositions, large 
and small, 


Though he has already written such distinguished 
as the ‘Sinfonia de Antigona,’’ the ‘Sinfonia 
otha de Célquide.”” the Concer- 
to for Four Horns and Orehestra, a piano coneerio. 
veda large group of voeal, choral, orchestral, and ‘ns- 
trimental pieces, Carlos Chavez seems at the near edge 
ef full maturity as a creator. Given the proper aim- 
hianee and cireumstances— and | surmise from expe- 
rience that he will produce them both—he may right- 
Iv be expected to enrich the modern repertoire with 
the best of his highly individual musie. 


It would have been easy for Chavez, an erudite 
wnd practiced craftsman, to win widespread popular- 
itv as a composer. Ile could have strung together Me 
Nican or pseudo-Mexiean folk or popular melodies in 
**rhapsodies’’ in the manner of Liszt or Eneseo, ex- 
oiting the exotie quality of Indian and mestizo mu- 
sic. The results would have been popular in the broad- 
esi sense: he has shown in his Obertura Republicana 
and Sinfonia India that he is capable of it. But this 
sort of arranging—-stitching together musical mate- 
rials already in existence—is not Chavez’ idea of a 
composer's work——except for special occasions. To be 
svre, the musie of the Mexican people, of many Me- 
xican peoples, is nearly always inherent in his work. 
Ht is present as French musie is present in Ravel or 
Milhaud, Russian in Prokofiev American in Copland. 


Of the numerous avatars of Carlos Chavez, the 
most interesting to me has always been Chavez ihe 
composer, le is determined to compose musie at once 
Mexican, contemporary, and wholly his own. DBeeause 
it is Mexican music, it is full of complex rhythms; be- 
cause it is entirely contemporary, it is webbed with 
dissonant counterpoint: because it is own, it is intel- 
Feent and austere. entirely uncompromising, and not 
notably sensual. Rarely is this musie overpoweringly 
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popular at first acquaintance. Inelined io be gnome, 
it unfolds its structure and meanings only to careful 
attention and repeated hearings. In human terms tt 
might be deseribed as shy and reserved, and its signi- 
fieance clarifies gradually. Only by cooperating with 
it can the listener grasp its quality. But it is rieh tn 
hausical emotion and strong enough te provide endur- 
ing satisfactions 


There is not space here to discuss Carlos Chavez’ 
accomplishments as a music educator, as a creator of 
audiences, as the man who has instigated the publica- 
tien of scholarly books on many musieal subjects, che 
man who, through wisely delegated power, has influen- 
ced the theater, the dance, literature, painting, snd 
sculpture of his country, And a whole article could 
ie devoted to his tours with the Syinphony Orchestra 
of Visiting nineteen Mexiean cities and towns 
and El Paso, Texas, the orchestra brought to tens of 
thousands their first contact with syimphonie music. 
OF the Mexican places visited on these tours, only chice 
have more than 135,000) people and five have less 
than 25,000. Audiences everywhere, neither played 
down to nor assaulted with music beloved only by the 
initiated, responded magnificently. 


Clearly, Carlos Chavez belongs with the outstand- 
ing figures of Mexico's post-Revolutionary renaissan- 
ce, with José Clemente Orozeo, David Alfaro Siqueiros, 
and Diego Rivera, among the painters; Alfonso Reyes, 
José Vasconcelos, Moisés Saenz, and Antonio Case 
among the edueators-writers—- Mexicans all, but in a 
sense ureversal. Some of these artists and writers sre 
hetter known than others to the outside world. Gut 
2] have influenced their own time, if only by making 
Mexico and its mental climate somehow different than 
it would have been without them. The courage and 
the rocklike integrity that prevent Chavez from dilu- 
ting either his gifts or his labors make it certain that, 
his native talents being what they are, the very best 
ef what he has to give is still to be created. 
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this be lunacy, it is a much more engaging form ihan 
that recently raging through some nations that boast 
of their superior civilization. 

Before the carnaval [had a handful of friends and 
a number of acquaintances, Afterwards, | had many 
close friends and numberless acquaintances, My fly- 
ing white shoes, always conspicuous in the dim light, 
and my ability to walk upright after four days of ee- 
lebration commanded something compounded of ama- 
sement, affection, and respect. | went among those 
people to spend a month, ana stayed six 
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Green Gold in Yucatin... 
Continued from page 24 


other top-grade workers earn up to SO pesos. Such pay, 
with housing and other benefits considered, is falu- 
lous in Mexico. But it is not out of line with the high 
production records Medina’s methods have achieved. 
“Tf it wasn’t profitable we couldn't do it,’ he ex- 
plains tersely. 

Five vears ago Medina began his conquest of ihe 
very heart of Yueatan. A first step was to hire Don 
Drury, a lean young Jumber engineer from the Uni- 
veisity of Washington who knew plywood fabrication 
as well as Mexican timber. Drury installed the ply- 
wood plant, then beeame general manager of all oper- 
ations while Medina, flying back and forth between 
Yueatan and his new Mexico City offices, organized 
# company to develop the virgin mahogany reserves 
of the inner jungle. Raising capital was no trick now; 
he turned down more would-be investors than he ac- 
cepted, ineluding one capitalist who made a fabulous 
offer for the whole enterprise. ‘Sell out? What would 
do then?’ Medina demanded. The same spirit that 
built Colonia Yueatén was carried into the new 
organization. Drury was ineluded as a partner as well 
as employee. 

The mahogany production center, Zoh Laguna, 
nay be the only town in history that was literally 
founded by air. It gets its name—Dry Lake— from 
one of the tragedies that helped to defeat the Mayas. 
Southern Yueatan, for all its rich forests, has practi- 
cally no surface water. Rainfall sinks to the underiy- 
ing strata of limestone and sometimes hollows out sub- 
terranean reservoirs. Oecasionally the roof of one of 
these collapses, creating a deep open pit. But, as in 
this case, the limestone lakebed itself often collapses 
in time, and what had seemed a plentiful water supply 
venishes overnight. That sequence apparently account- 
ed for the nearby Mayan ruins that Medina’s timber 
scouts spotted from the air. 

But the site was strategic, and not far away was 
a brush-grown air strip once used by a chicle expedi- 
tion. Medina’s trail blazers made this their goal, 
reaching it as the chicle hunters had done, by hack- 
ing a 150-mile footpath from the tiny Caribbean port 
of Chetumal. Once they had enlarged the clearing, an 
amazing operation began. Ilundreds of men, a power 
plant, provisions, water, and even mules were flown 
in by an airlift that continued for a year. Meanwhile 
a fleet of bulldozers and trueks began clawing a high- 
way from Chetumal. 

Long before the road crews reached it, Zoh Lagu- 
ha Was a permanent town, complete with prefabricated 
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houses flown down fram Colonia Yueatan. Radial 
roads had been cut to the best timber stands and io 
distant water pits. Production was under way. The 
lirst truck to reach to town, in early 1947, was quick- 
Iv started back to Chetumal with mahogany bound sor 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

is no old-time timber raid, it’s mahogany 
farm,’’ Medina emphasizes, pointing out a nursery of 
inillions of seedlings from whieh the forest is replanted, 
as fast as it is cut. **Zoh Laguna will be producing 
fine timber fifty years from now.” 

Every phase of the operation is planned for che 
future. The road from Chetumal which opens an area 
as big as Ohio, is graded, sturdily bridged. and gra- 
veled to serve as the first link of a highway oystem 
that eventually will connect the peninsula with che 
of Mexico. Although drillers have pierced tre 
limestone for a wide radius in search of an under- 
vround cistern, the town’s water is still hanled great 
distances by tank truck. But Medina is confident hat 
he will take eare of that--by pipeline. if necessary 

Meanwhile, the most serious problen has been 
conquered, nneeasing drainage and sanitation 
campaign, plus regular use of DDT, has beaten uata- 
ria and dysentery, the twin threats to leaith in che 
tropies. Vaecination and inoculation take care of vel- 
low fever, smallpox, and other such menaces. Not the 
nil, but a modern hospital on a breeze-swept rise on 
the jungle is the real heart of the whole operation. 
Its staff is rapidly proving that health in Yueatan can 
he proteeted as successfully as in the southern Cnited 
States. where, from Florida te Texas. what we ew 
think of a tropical diseases were a constant cdrain onty 
a few ago. 

Medina still worries over his one error at) Zoh 
Laguna. When Mexico closed a northern camp Jor 
Polish refugees soon after the war, he offered io take 
two hundred families into his new community, hav- 
ving heard that they were sturdy, hard-working hone 
builders. Those who came went to werk enthu- 
siastically, but they soon slowed down, became rest- 
less and moody. Within six months the last) contin- 
gent was trucked back to Chetumal. ‘*No imagina- 
tion.’ says Medina. “They kept talking about 
ting to the United States. the land of the future—and 
here was the future under their noses."* 

A majority of Medina’s men and their families 
seme ten thousand persons in all—are of Mayan or 
part-Mayvan blood. They are better fed, better housed, 
amd in better health than any group in the history 
of their people. They are rearing literate children, 
learning new skills, developing a new spirit of initi- 
ative. In fifteen vears Medina’s enterprise and inte! li- 
gence have raised them from the subsistence level io 
ihe status of Important producers and consumers, 
builders of a stronger economy fer their country. 

Medina has demonstrated how the many great 
untouched areas in tropical America ean be made pro- 
duetive and habitable to serve the mounting popula- 
tion-and by loeal enterprise, without huge initial 
Inve stinent, foreign loans, or government heln. 

“Pere in be says. “lumbering is only 
the beginning.”” But he tinds a valuable lesson tn vhe 
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evidence that the Mayan decline was due, partly at 
least, to stripping then overworking and exhausting 
the thin soil, This suggests that the suecessful recon- 
quest of Yucatan will be made not by fighting the jun- 
sie mat by eultivating it. After weod products, che 
evident possibilities are drugs, resins, industrial oils. 
“And who knows what Medina says. one 
has ceally looked as vet. 


Fortress Monasteries . . 
Continued from page 22 


On the interior of the church engaged colutins 
support heavy stone pointed arches, separating the 
bays of the nave, which are roofed with simple groin- 
ed vaults, unlike Linejotzingeo, the aave of which jas 
ribbed vaulting with intermediate ribs. The ceiling of 
the chancel, however, has a system of lierne vaulting 
almost exactly like that in the first bay of the nave 
ai Huejotzings, but going one step further in introdu- 
eing an additional circle of ribs at the center of the 
star formation. Such a vaulting system was never 
used in the early Gothie work in Europe, and, although 
rot uncommon in the later work in England, it is in- 
teresting that the type here follows very closely ihe 
vaulting of the two latest Gothie cathedrals in Spain 

Salamanea (the new eathedral) and Segovia, which, 
in spite of the facet that Gothie had been almost enti- 
rely replaced elsewhere by Renaissance forms, were 
contemporaneous with this work in Mexico, Salamanea 
having been buiit between 151s and 1560 and Segovia 
lhetween and 1577 


The original altar at Acolman had at some vine 
heen removed and replaced by a modern altar which, 
fortunately, has.in turn.recently been removed and. its 
piace taken by an old altar inueh more in keeping 
with the character of the interior. Monochrome fres- 
coes of heroie size on either side of the altar portray 
Lishops, elergy, and other personages of the chureh. 
Other early frescoes, partially obliterated, adorn ihe 
vells of the cloisters of the adjacent monastery. 

In the cloisters, single columns alternate with chus- 
tered columns te support round Romanesque arches, 
heavier and lower than their Spanish Romanesque en- 
cestors, with sculptured devices between; while in the 
sallery above, columns resting on panelled pedestals 
and with heavy, carved Romanesque capitals supper- 
ting smaller round arches cast a pattern of light and 
shade on the herringbore brick floor. The ceiling of 
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the gallery is of wood beams, interrupted at the cor- 
ners by euiptical stone arches. Segmental arched doer- 
Ways read through thick walls to ihe monastery roonis, 
especial interest among the multiplicity of roonis 
#re the criars’ cells, where each roots has a small aleo- 
ve with a built-in window seat for reading. Built imo 
the opposite wall of the narrow aleove is a place ror 
the tmar to put his feet as he studied or gazed out 
onto the fields of maguey and maize. 

The monastery of Actopan is on the highway lead- 
ing down to the capital. With its tall rather Moores- 
que tower, it dominates the town which can be reached 
by a short, paved turnoff from the highway, only 7 
iiiles north of Mexico City. 

The monastery was built by the Augustinians im 
1546 as a fortress and mission in the land of the Oto- 
mi Indians. Fray Andrés de Mate was the arenhitect. 
The group is especially enteresting for its combination 
of styles. The tower has a definitely Saracenic (aver; 
the thick walls and deep. splayed windows give all 
the appearance of a medieval fortress; the cloisters, 
vith segmental arches, pointed Gothic arches with but- 
tresses between, and round Renaissance arches vying 
With each other, are nevertheless harmonious withal; 
and the monumental and dignified Plateresque entran- 
ce of the church sets off a group which, though some- 
what bizarre in effect, has a charm not often attained 
in such a combination of styles. 

The front of the chureh has a sloping battlemen- 
ted roof; and along the sides, tall stone sentry boxes, 
regularly spaced at the top of the buttresses, inter- 
rapt the battlements 

In plan and in equipment, the monastery has many 
features common with the monastery at Acol- 
an, a similar maze of rooms built around cloistered 
patios, and the same friars’ cells with footrests. Of 
especial interest are the great frescoes, in black and 
white, on the walls of the main stairway of the mo- 
hastery, 

The Augustinian monastery at Yeeapixtla, in the 
state of Morelos, begun in 1556, one of the very ear- 
hest. has a fine rose window above the entranee, sen- 
tery boxes interrupting the battlements, as at Aetopan, 
and an exceptionally fine, sturdy bell-tower. 

The first of the Dominican monasteries in Mexi- 
c+ City was long age destroyed by a flood and replaced 
by a later group of buildings, so that of the earlier 
Dominican monastic establishments of which anything 
remains, that at Coyaean, a suburb immediately south 
of Mexico City, with its adjacent Church of San Juan 
Vautista, is most readily accessible. The monastery. 
Gating trom 1530 is now in reins, but the chureh, built 
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ju 1583 and facing what is now the main plaza of ihe SS Ses 
suburb, stands as a fine example of early architecture. 
Especially noteworthy is the massive tower and bel- 
try, added to the structure in 1622. The interior of 
the church is one of the few in central Mexico with- 
outa vaulted ceiling. The ceiling is timbered, suppert- 
ed by two rows of arches. The side gateway to che 
churchyard, close to the chureh, is of special interest 
us an important example of Aztee influence on ihe 
ernament, done while native traditions were still fresh 
inh the minds of che Indian artisans, 
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the Spanish friars and priests would not have stood 
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only on foot or on horseback, but since it bas achieved 
fume as the subject of two books, one by Kobert med- 
field and one by Stuart Chase it has merited a good 
paved road. Tue monastery there, begun im loo by 
the Dominiean friar. Franeiseo de Becerra, stands well 
back of the gateway to an immense atrium and ts cis- 
tinguished by two asymmetrical sinall towers on the 
front of the church. The church has unusually large 
buttresses the full height of the structure and a gab- 
ied entrance of singwarly interesting Indian carved 
ornament, with the sun and the moon occupying ihe 
spandrels of the arched doorway, along with stars, 
animals, and other Indian symbols. is a case 
where remoteness of location probably contributed to 
greater freedom for the Indian artisans, under less 
constant surveillance than at Acolman, for example, 
ciose to the center of Spanish domination. Winged 
cherubs adorn the arch over the exquisitely paneied 
door; and, in the tympanum above, a crowned Virgin 
with Christ child a small window. The rather ruined 
cloister, surrounding a patio now filled with banana 
trees, has a battlement all around the roof. From 
there an outside stairway leads up to the roof of the 
church, where a evrious belfry on one side and a forest 
ef merlons, together with the weird, rocky crags sur- 
rounding the village, give the piace the appearance 
ot a setting for some fairy tale. 


* 


The Carmelites were later in starting their work, 
most of the existing examples dating originally from 
shortly after the turn of the century. Not far trom 
Mexico City, in the suburb of San Angel (now offi- 
cally Villa Obregén), is a monastery begun in 1615 
after the plans of Fray Andrés de San Miguel, a lay 
brother of the Carmelite order. It was dedicated wwe 
years later to San Angelo Martir, whence the name 
of the town whieh grew up around it. Several domed 
chapels and patios comprise the group, which is espe- 
cially interesting as a veritable museum of fine old 
tile work. Of curious interest is the erypt, recently 
restored by the Department of Colonial Monuments, 
with a vaulted and decorated ceiling and a colored 
tile wainseot. Though much of the monastery is in 
a bad state of preservation, the cluster of domes, some 
«. them of a later period, forms one of the most pictu- 
resque sights around the capital 

In a slightly earlier example, those diseriminating 
and not too unwordly nature-lovers used rare iaste 
end discretion in choosing for a retreat just about the 
loveliest spot that could have been found in North 
America, Not far to the southwest of the capital, in 
a forest clearing almost 10,000 feet above sea level, 
are the ruins of a monastery which, aceording to the 
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cornerstone, Was built in 1606 and dedicated to Nues- 
tra Setiora del Monte Carmelo. The pine forest sur- 
rounding the ruins crowns one of a series of mountain 
peninsulas (known as the Desierto de los Leones) 
which look down over the valley of Mexico. Unlike 
the monastery schools already described, this was a 
true monastery, built as a monastic retreat. The bare- 
foot Carmelite friars who went there as hermits, to 
judge from reports, can hardly be said to have endur- 
ea untold hardships. Some of the walls and some of 
the tile domes are still standing. and bases of columns 
outline the great cloisters and patio. Except for an 
underground labyrinth used for penance, there is little 
else left of what at one time must have been a beauti- 
iul group of buildings with still lovely gardens, high 
up in the sunshine, away from the noise and iurmoil 
of the city, and hemmed in by the tall murmuring 
pines, 

There were other monastie orders which played 
) part in the development of Mexico, notably the Je- 
saits, but, like the Carmelites. most of their influence 
came later. In the sixteenth century (nearly all of 
this work just described was done long before the Pil- 
grims landed at Plymouth Roek) progress from the 
standpoints of religion, education, and architecture 
was due, in great measure, to the work of the “big 
three’? of the early monastie orders in) Mexico—the 
Franciscans, the Dominicans, and the Augustinians 
and the architectural form which their work took was 
the last vigorous attempt of the Gothic. 

The amount of work that these orders did was tru- 
ly prodigious. Py the end of the sixteenth century, 
only seventy-five vears after the Conquest, there were 
four hundred monasteries, built by these brotherhoods, 
seattered throughout New Spain. Almost half of them 
had been built by the Franciscans, with the Domini- 
cans and Augustinians close te a tie for second place, 
followed by the Carmelites and Jesuits still far in ihe 
rear. 

One of the lesser and almost forgotten examples 
of these early massive Gothie mission churches is to 
Le found in the now rather unimportant village of 
Acatzingo, not far along on the braneh of the Puebla 
read that leads to Jalapa and Vera Cruz. Approaching 
from the direction of the latter cities one suddenly 
sces, looming up above the trees, this tall, severe, and 
dignified structure, appearing for all the world like a 
medieval fortress standing guard over the lives and 
souls on the village square below. It is severe to an 
extreme and its place in the hearts of the people has 
been taken by a later and more elaborate and typical 
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church on an adjacent side of the plaza: but the rib- 
bed Gothie vaulting of its deserted, bare. quiet, snd 
majestic interior connotes an eloquence of earnest 
pioneering when, in the days of the early missions, it 
rust have given cover and comfort and solace to many 
questioning souls, and, in its majesty, projected a 
silent blessing “like the protecting hand of in- 
verted above 

Though many were built, a great number of chese 
churches have long since been replaced by later, wore 
caborate edifices. ‘Time bas taken its toll; and 
Ceri progress’? has erased them in its sweeping ad- 
vences: but it is to be hoped that the National Depart- 
of Colonial Monuments, now so keenly alert vw 
their value in historical architecture, will continue its 
wood work in preserving for posterity that small ce- 
atining group which played sueh an important part 
in the early attempts at Christianization of ihe Tirst 
Ruropeanized Americans, 


Un Poco de Tedo... 


Continued from page 31 

sult of his work he ean detect telltale chemical chan- 
ges in a fertilized ege that will bring on cancer long 
before the embryo’s heart begins to beat. 

Retarded fertilization causes some cells to deve- 
lop in the embryonie stage so that they never differ- 
entiate—that is, form eves, noses and other orgats 
and tissues. Cells that fail to differentiate end as can- 
cer cells. When eggs are overripe the embryo tunis 
into caneer 

Dr. Witschi experiments with amphibians. At 
first the egg of an amphibian which has been ferti- 
lized but retarded in its development grows much like 
a normal egg. At the stage when nerves, bones, glands, 
skin and other tissues ought to form undifferentiated 
embryonic cells are produced. These cells destroy ihe 
normal cells, indicating they are cancerous 

Dr. Witschi also bas found that by raising or low- 
ering the temperature he can accelerate or retard 
the growth of cancer. At some stages, low iemper- 
ature will reserve the trend toward eancer. Refriger- 
ated eggs of amphibians thus have been induced vo 
develop inte normal animals, 


Latin America Strides Toward Democracy 
Contisued from page 18 

When their party split. Then the Liberals won elee- 
tion after election until their party divided in 1946. 
In Brazil last vear, when the Opposition candidate 
(Gretulio Vargas won the elections from the Govern- 
nominee, it was a souree of wonder and ae- 
throughout the hemisphere, 


Latin Amerieans are stieklers for legal in- 
Mitutional forms: the worst dictators will pass laws 
or draw up new institutions to legalize their iyranny. 
The elassic pattern is for a military group to seize 
power by a coup or revolution, then to engineer a so- 
called “demoeratie election.” thus beeoming 
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stitutional government’” by the ‘*will of the people”’ 

the same few men being involved all along and 
“the people’? having little if anything to do with 
it all. That is what Venezuelans fear in the elections 
due next year and that is what happened in Peru. 
When President Arias of Panama wanted to extend 
his four-year term to six he tried to do it by switch- 
ing from the L946 to the 194! Constitution, 


* * 


This craving for legality is a heritage from Spain 
und Portugal, where the tradition descends from Ro- 
man law. Everything must be written, signed and 
sealed in due form, unlike the commox law heritage 
of the Anglo-Saxon countries, where the substance ot 
freedom means infinitely more than the form, 

It is this same instinet that impels Latin-Ameri- 
can politicians to form parties and run under their 
banners. In reality, personalism is the rule; people 
vote for a man jnot for a party or a program. It was 
the extraordinary personality of Luiz Carlos Prestes 
that made communism such a foree in Brazil and not 
the dogmas and doctrines of the Kremlin. In the same 
way, it was the equally great personal magnetism 
of Getulio Vargas that led to his vietory on a demo- 
eratie platform in a democratic election in the same 
country last Oetober. Previously there was no *‘eter- 
val vigilanee’’ in Brazil, but there is beginning to be, 
and President Getulio Vargas, who was a_ dictator 
for fifteen years, must now be a democrat. 

The tradition of the strong Executive is bound 
to die a hard and slow death. It has sueh deep roots 
in Latin-American history. 

Argentina is a fascinating and discouraging stu- 
dy in the growth of totalitarianism, and therefore in 
how to lose democracy. 
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Colombia is another example of the lost battle, 
for it had an honest, tolerant, two-party demoeracy 
of Liberals and Conservatives and threw it away by 
ullowing extremists to take the field. It was then 
inevitable that the vietorious party—in this case ihe 
Conservatives—would destroy the existing democracy. 

Sometimes democracy ean be destroyed as effce- 
tively by communism or radicalism as it ean by fas- 
cism. In trying to achieve a more or less legitimate 
social revolution, Guatemala got itself tied into knots 
by Communist elements. When the lid blew off in 
Bogota, Colombia, on April 9, 1948, during the Inter- 
American Conference, it was foreign Communists who 
inoved in to take temporary advantage of the chaos. 

In two countries—-Peru and Venezuela-—genuine, 
popular, radical movements gained a large degree of 
power and then lost control beeause they tried to de 
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too much too fast and beeause they were not and 
could not be true to their democratic principles. Both 
the APRA (American Popular Revolutionary Allian- 
ce) in Peru and the Accién Demoecratica in Venezuela 
were lured into totalitarian methods of the Left in 
trying to squelch militerism and reaction. 

Some countries have more democracy than others; 
some are striving harder for the goal than others, The 
need and the appeal to us in the United States is sor 
understanding and encouragement. One of the com- 
plaints that North American visitors continually hear 
is that the United States treats the democracies and 
the dictatorships exactly alike. There is a feeling that 
the democratic virtues should be recognized re- 
warded and the tyrannies at least discouraged. At 
the same time every country wants the United States 
to keep out of the internal affairs of the whole of La- 
tin America. They want to work out their own preb- 
lems; they have a traditional fear and suspicion of 
the Colossus of the North. The United States cannot 
impose democracy anywhere; it can only set an exam- 
ple and, in the State Department's words, **make eve- 
ry legitimate and useful effort to encourage democra- 
tie and constitutional procedures.” 

The problem is to find the degree of democracy 
possible and suitable to the particular country and io 
goon from that toward ever greater democracy 


In Morelia .. 
Continued from page 14 


The peace of the street was suddenly broken by 
shrieks of laughter and finger-pointing, Two white 
men and two white women jumped out of a iouring 
car before it quite came to a standstill. They were 
dressed in outlandish cowboy and cowgirl outfits, with 
garish blouses of orange and blue satin, boots and 
spurs, and Texan ten-gallon hats. They wore big ini- . 
tation revolvers hanging from belts about their waists. 
Both women were plump, and heavily painted, and 
they were hilarious at the sight of the Indian family 
serenely trotting to their home in the country. Other 
Indians among the booths paused to look up in some 
amazement at such fantastic and obviously counter- 
feit attire. They exchanged looks with each other and 
shook their heads. Amusement and contempt mingled 
in their expression. Some muttered the word ‘‘grin- 
vo.”” as if it were a synonym for craziness. 
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The fatter of the women began to imitate the In- 
dian trot. The other three fell in line, more in high 
spirits than in ridicule. Then the taller of the imen 
caught sight of us in the shelter of a doorway and 
shouted, ‘ley, look! There’s some real white folks!’ 
The burlesque trotting halted. The women, out 
breath and giggling, audjusted their cowgirl hats, and 
the shorter tellow with a friendly grin yelled across 
the street. ‘What do you folks think of this 7unny 

Like the protecting waters that rushed back into 
the Red Sea, a slow-moving motortruck loaded with 
donkeys blocked the way a moment. Under Sefor 
Sanchez’s expert guidance we made the sanctuary of 
one of the ubiquitous little churches and escaped ihe 
genial overtures of our fellow countrymen. 

That evening during dinner it was almost a relief 
to see that it was not only Americans who sometimes 
make unsavory public displays of themselves. Having 
neted all through the day the natural good behavior 
of Mexican children, how they obeyed and seemed ceon- 
tent with whatever they had, we were treated to a 
case of tantrums by the four-year-old son of the Spa- 
nish hotel proprietor. When the boy was 
something that did not appeal to his Spanish palate, 
he created a terrific throwing himself melo- 
dramatically on his back on the floor and shaking his 
heels in defiant fury at his nurse and his embarrassed 
mother, Evidently he had much less respect for his 
Creole mother than he did for his Spanish father, for 
when the latter appeared and merely glared at. the 
brat, the kicks and shrieks subsided instantly. Arising 
promptly and climbing up inte his chair, the mu- 
chacho hung his head over his plate and began to eat 
his porridge or his spinach like a chastened lan). 
Being male and half-Spanish, he might defy mestizo 
uurse and white Creole mother. Bat before a Euro- 
pean-born tather—well, he knew differences at the age 
of four, even ina land where *‘equality’’ is pregnant 
with emphasis. 

Dr. Hoagland from acute pains 
in his stomach and had stayed in bed supping on 
orange juice, but he insisted he did not vet want a 
doctor. Tle was in some doubt as to the skill and judg- 
ment of the provincial physician. Assuring us that he 
would be teeling fit in the morning, he urged us io 
go out for the evening. But there was no night life in 
Morelia, and we certainly were not eager for more 
entertainment that day. Tlowever, we strolled across 
the side street to the modernistic hotel and there amid 
the chromium and ved leather and 
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tops, all looking strictly un-Spanish, we sipped Coin- 
irean. The atmosphere was not congental, though it 
was in no sense rowdy, 

A few groups were sitting about apparently try- 
ing to create an impression of sophistication to match 
the pseudo-smart décor, We soon left and took a turn 
about the thiek-leaved plaza under the stars, which 
had come out in fresh luminosity after the rain, The 
wandering Venus, which the ancient Tardscans wor- 
shiped as a goddess, far outdid the fixed stars in 
brilliance. And by starlight the cathedral’s pink tow- 
ers were even more lovely and more mellow than by 
sunlight. 

The air was fresh and cool. The venders had fold- 
ed their tents and departed, Citizens, still sitting on the 
henehes, talked in subdued tones, as if it were a tra- 
dition to talk softly at night in this plaza. When the 
cathedral bell struck ten full and silvery strokes, we 
vot up and strolled back to the former Bishop's pala- 
ce, enjoying a kind of nostalgie pleasure in aseending 
the gracious stairs. 


Dofia Chabela... 
Continued from page 12 
penders, came out of a bedrom holding a bottle of 
heer. Ile looked balefully at everybody, spat, finished 
the beer, and threw the bottle into a tub containing 
a withered palm with two wet bathing dresses and a 
paper bag hanging on it. Then the priest arrived to 
call. Tle wanted some honey for his cough. tle sat 
down with us. Suddenly Dota Chabela started typing 
again: Conchita and the priest chatted, This went 
on for some time. Then the priest jumped up and 
turned pale. 
“It’s just a little wounded hen, padre,” 
Chabe, still typing. she peck you?” 
The man who had drunk the beer fetched another 
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as well as ball-courts for the gumes of Pasabolo and 
Bolos de Palma, a beautiful out-door swimming pool, 
and a splendid Restaurant, offering an exquisite daily 
table d’ hote service at the extremely low charge of 
$4.50, and a special menu for Sundays ead 
festiv~ days at $7.00. 


We will Ue very happy to eupmit our 
estimcie fom any banquet or party you 
may be panning, without obligation 


CLUB HISPANO-MEXICANO 


Bahia de Santa Barbara N° 26 
Telephones: 35-20-76. 16-46-00 
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bottle from a carton on which a bantam cock had been 
perching, opened it, and swilled noisily. The man and 
woman who had eaten grapes came back, leading a 
little pig on a string. 

**Look, Chabe, we bought him,’ 

At last I got up te go. 

“Won't you stay for lunch?” said Chabe- 
la. She took the paper out of the machine and iore 
off the lower half. ‘‘l have written down all the in- 
structions for planting banana trees in your pit. They'll] 
suck up all the moisture. And here’s where you ean 
vet good ones. It’s a friend of mine, a most cultured 
woman, who has a house in a big huerta on the out- 
skirts of Guadalajara. She lives there all alone with 
three dogs and sells plants of every class. She has 
very beautiful hydrangeas. Don’t forget to take the 
hook. Poetry transports me to the stars. By the way. 
while you were away Don Amilear left his shop. Ile 
usked me to tell you. [le’s not going to be a buteher 
any more. [le’s gone to Los Altos where he has an 
anele. You know, up there all the houses are built 
of hewn stone, and the people have eyes as blue as 
morning glories. My friend is a most honest woman 
and you can deal with her with every confidence in 
every way, but don’t pay more than one peso less than 
she asks for each banana tree. They should be a meter 
high--if she has any, that is. IT don’t think she has 
just now. But you could get some hydrangeas, though 
they aren’t any good in your pit. You must promise 
to come to lunch another dav. We have lunch at two, 
or three, unless it’s late.”’ 

Certainly Dota Chabela changes and glitters like 
the most lively opal. L always enjoy seeing her. 


they said. 


To clothes your Child- 
ren with Elegance and 
Economy—come to Me- 
xico’s Leading Specia- 
lists. 

Beautiful assortment of Suits 
and Dresses—sturdy, smart. 
and perfect in workman- 


ship. 
GIFTS and TOYS 
PAY US A VISIT! 


Corn. Lépez & Victoria 
México, D. 


'INVALUABLE FOR YOUR 
| REFERENCE LIBRARY 
| 


BACK NUMBERS OF 


Mexican Life 


| Mexicos Monthly Revtew 


Complete annual sets. 
Handsomely beund in 
maroon fabricoid covers 


30.00 pesos in Mexico; 


6 dollars 
inU S.A., Post prepaid 


MEXICAN LCIFE 
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Seasuncd travelers say: 


“The dependable way to travel is by train! 


There ‘s no question about departure or arrival—the weather's always 
‘ine aboard an air conditioned Pullman, and Mexico's steep mountain grades 
and plateau levels are all the same to the big new Diesels which are maintain- 
ing an all-time “on time” record. 


Aboard a train, each mile brings new thrills, amazing changes of scene 
close to your eyes and as far as you can see. You can marvel at it all, enjoy 


it fully, becuse you ‘re unconfined, completely relaxed; cared for by the 
world's best t:avel experts—courteous train and diner crews. 


Travel to “air-conditioned” Mexico City in Pullman 
or deluxe-coach air conditioned comfort. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


F. Alatorre OG, de Velasco 

General Agent Assistant to Passenger Traffic 
2401 Transit Tower Bolivar 1% 

San Antonio, Texas Mexico City’ D. F. 
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